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ABSTRACT 

The first article in this annual compilation ("Review 
of an International Conference on the University in the Future 
World, w by Ransoo Kim) describes an international conference of 
Christian universities, held in May, 1985 at Yonsei University, to 
review the functions* problems, and missions of universities from a 
global perspective. Universities have frequently been the converging 
point for revolutionary forces and the catalysts for ideas to improve 
human welfare and, as a result, should develop futuristic 
orientations and global perspectives. Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President 
of Harvard University, later emphasized that the mission of the 
university is to direct more attention to rational inquiry in search 
of truth and to the study of humanism in curriculums. Dr. P. T. 
Chandi, representing Christian universities in India, recommended a 
shift from studying facts to learning how to learn and an emphasis on 
developing the "whole person 11 . Dr. Woo Chu Lee maintained Korean 
universities should return to an emphasis on liberal arts curricula 
and become creators of the social valuta which will lead people in 
the future. Dr. A. Latif added that universities should cooperate in 
higher education as a desirable step in meeting the world's needs in 
the future. Participants agreed that in order to assure that educated 
persons become a serving minority instead of an exploitative one, 
universities should teach the value of human dignity and a commitment 
to serve all persons. Most of the attendees urged Yonsei University 
to become a leader in teaching the dignity of humanistic values. 
(JHP) 
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This publication contains special reports on edu- 
cational developments, together with reviews and re- 
ports of recent documents selected from the collection 
of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia 
and the Pacific, We invite officials of Member States 
in the region, members of international organizations 
and all interested readers to send recent publications 
for possible review or mention in future issues, as well 
as special reports on new education policies or major 
programmes. 
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Overlooking the sea, the Uisangdae Pavilion is set up on the coast 
between Sokcho and Kangneung in Kangwondo Province, Repub- 
lic of Korea. It was built in honour of High Priest Uisang who 
served under Silla King Munmu in the latter part of the Sevonth 
century. 
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The designations employed and the presentation of the 
material herein do not imply the expression of any opinion what- 
soever on the part of Unesco concerning the legal status of any 
country, or of its authorities, or concerning the delimitations of 
the frontiers of any county or territory. 

Any material appearing in this publication may he trans- 
lated, or adapted, and reproduced. The credit line should read 
"Reprinted (or adapted) from Education in Asia and the Pacific: 
reviews, reports and notes, of the Unesco Regional Office for 
Education in Ma and the Pacific, Bangkok," specifying the date 
of issue. Three voucher copies should be sent to the Director, 
Unesco Regional Office, F.O. Box 1425, Bangkok 10500, 
Thailand. 



FOREWORD 



The Regional Office for Education in Asia and 
the Pacific has brought out an annual publication en- 
titled: Education in Asia and the Pacific: Reviews, 
Reports and Notes' since 1972. This publication fea- 
tures special reports , reviews of recent publications 
and studies and notes on Asian documents, sources of 
documents , and a supplementary list of recent publi- 
cations. 

This publication has been designed to serve the 
expressed needs of Member States in the Region. Each 
country is desirous to know and genuinely interested 
in the educational situation in neighbouring coun- 
tries as well as in the most recent educational de- 
velopments in the region. This is clearly a healthy 
sign of concern for, and belief in, co-operation among 
peoples who share the same hopes and objectives. 

In many respects the problems of educational 
development everywhere are common or similar. Each 
country has taken such steps as are necessary follow- 
ing its wisdom and commensurate with its capabilities 
to achieve the goals and objectives of educational 
development. Success is often impeded by various con- 
straints and complex factors such as continuing demo- 
graphic pressures, shortages of material and human 
resources , outmoded systems of administration, lack 
of incentives, and a host of other problems f amiii ar 
to educators and educationists alike. 

Several innovative approaches have been tried 
out in countries of the region to cope with these 
constraints and to resolve some of the problems at 
hand. While success stories provide valuable infor- 
mation, the less successful experiments also offer 
equally useful lessons from which one may learn and 
benefit . This publication is designed to facilitate 
the sharing and exchange of information and experi- 
ences in these respects. 
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The present issue of the publication is brought 
out at a time when the Member States will be celebra- 
ting the fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
UNESCO as well as the International Year of Peace. 
It is hoped that sharing of information and exper- 
iences through this publication will continue to be 
useful in the years to come. 



Makaminan Makagiansar 
Assistant Director-General 
for Co-ordination of Unesco Activities 
in Asia and the Pacific 
and 

Director, UNESCO Regional Office for 
Education in Asia and the Pacific 
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Special reports 



REVIEW OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE UNIVERSITY 
IN THE FUTURE WORLD 



by rtansoo Kim* 



Yonsei University hosted an international con- 
ference in commemoration of xts centenary on 8-9 May 
1985* The purpose of the conference was to review 
critically the functions performed by the university, 
to analyze in depth its current problems and deliber- 
ate on the future mission of the university from a 
world perspective. 

There were two reasons for setting the above 
as the major theme of the conference. Firstly, in 
contemporary society universities have been the con- 
verging point for major revolutionary forces as well 
as the springboard for the emergence of viable ideas 
for the improvement of human welfare. Thus, the inter- 
action pattern of challenge and response between the 
university and the surrounding society is character- 
ized by rapidity , variety and complexity . Furthermore , 
for the survival of humanity in this global village 
era, the role of the university cannot be limited 
only to its national and regional interactions but 
must be expanded to the international level. Secondly, 
it has been proved historically that a society which 
lacks strong identity with posterity but has a pessi- 
mistic image of the future is not able to solve its 
problems and is doomed to fail. With these views on 
the role of the university education having shaped 
Yonsei University over the past century, the univer- 
sity is now aspiring to explore desirable missions 
in the world of the future, at least for the century 



Currently Professor of Higher Education and Dean of the College 
of Education at Yonsei University. He was chairma r A the Con- 
ference Committee. 
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ahead. For a university must have both futuristic 
orientation and global perspective in planning and 
developing its programmes. Needless to emphasize, 
in the ambiguous but irresitably 'shrinking 1 world 
of our time, a vital university must have the institu- 
tional dynamism to adapt its programmes to the rapidly 
changing societal demands of global interdependence. 

With this lofty idea , internationally renowed 
scholars , planners and administrators from major uni- 
versities, who have already demonstrated the highest 
order of statemanship, were invited to present their 
vision of excellence on the mission of the university 
in future world perspective at the four plenary ses- 
sions. And in the four subsessions (Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Science and Engineering, and Medical Sci- 
ences) 28 specialists participated to present their 
views on viable and feasible futures for university 
education. Every speaker had one or two discussants 
and lively discussion was followed in every session. 
Thus, the scope of th^s conference was truly grand in 
terms of the ideas suggested to enhance academic ex- 
cellence and the items raised to improve various pro- 
grammes for quality education. It is not possible to 
synthesize all of them in this short paper, therefore 
a synoptive review is made mainly of the plenary ses- 
sions, 

Dr, Nathan M, Pusey, based upon his 18 years ex- 
perience of Harvard University presidency, elucidated 
that the modern times are unique in terms of the 'for- 
ward and upward 1 thrust and that the university placed 
in such a setting has a much more expanded expectation 
to meet than in previous times , Although he did not 
neglect the instrumental utility of university edu- 
cation for individual and society, he directed more 
attention to the centrality of rational inquiry in 
search of truth as the fundamental mission of a uni- 
versity and the importance of humanism in its pro- 
grammes. It is interesting to note that Dr. Pusey 
questioned the hitherto uncritical f uture-mindedness 
and tried to bring concern upon the present by stating 
that : 
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The University's primary mission is not 
the future. The f*ne of chief concern 
to it is and must always be the present,.. 
It will show its concern for the future, 
not by dreaming of a better age, but by 
working diligently to prepare succeeding 
generations of individuals who will be 
able, and who will wish in their turn 
to cope with and improve what will -hen 
be the existing arrangements of their 
societies. 

He pointed out that there are universities - but also 
other institutions which are reflecting social and 
cultural differences; they are all 1 imperfect institu- 
tions, riddled with internal limitations and hampered 
by external hindrances'. He ended, however, on a hope- 
ful note by saying thai, all those engaged in higher 
education must have faith in the critical exercise 
of human reason... whether such a *aith is Christian 
in origin or otherwise... by which progress could be 
made, and that they must learn to live with the un- 
certainties and imperfections of our times. Dr.Pusey's 
call for 'faith 1 was particularly lauded by the Dr. Ha 
Tai Kim, his discussant, who also reiterated Dr.Pusey's 
criticism of the contemporary emphasis upon science 
and technology at the neglect of spiritual well-being 
through humanistic learning in higher education. How- 
ever, Dr. Kim pointed out that the realities faced 
Dy developing nations require that their universities 
be futureminded to a certain extent: that the need 
for planned action for national development placed 
demands upon the universities alien to universities 
in the already developed Western societies. 

Rev. Dr. P.T. Chandi, the second speaker, voiced 
many of the same issues raised by Dr. Pusey, although 
perhaps in a different terminology and based upon 
the experiences of the developing nation, particularly 
in India. He characterized today f s universities as 
being faced by the phenomena of 'explosion of knowl- 
edges', 'explosion of numbers' (university enrolments), 
and 1 explosion of expectations ' . After a discussion 
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of each of these phenomena in detail in terms of the 
'suddenness and uncontrollability 1 that they present 
to those involved in higher education, he suggested 
a number of directions that the universities must 
take in order to meet the challenges of the future. 
First of all, there must be a shift from learning 
concrete facts and answers to learning how to learn*. 
Then, there must be a resolution of the tension among 
the issues of 'quality 1 , 'quantity 1 , and 'equality'. 
Also needed are an enhanced co-ordination among uni- 
versities within a region (which is a subject dealt 
with in greater detail by Dr. Latif) as well as a 
movement away from an uncritical emphasis on 1 fruit- 
bearing' education to a balance between that and 
'light-bearing* education, i.e. humanistic education. 
There must also be respect tor academic freedom as 
well as a value-orientation for moral concerns. Fi- 
nally, 'the worth and dignity of the individual' — 
which is consistent with the Christian faith in the 
all-round development of the 'whole person 1 — must 
be reinstated admist bureaucratic and mechanical ef- 
ficiency of modern university organizations. In com- 
menting upon Dr. Chandi's ideas, Dr. Myong Won Suhr 
reviewed the problems of Korean universities, and 
concluded that Dr. Chandi's call for value-oriented, 
spiritual learning is required of Korean higher edu- 
cation as much as that of any other country. He also 
commented that in this context, Yonsei, as a Christian 
university, is an optimum institution to meet that 
need in the decades to come. 

Further details of the problems and issues faced 
by Korean universities as they try to meet the demands 
of the coming information society was found in Dr. 
Woo Chu Lee's presentation. Beginning with a statement 
of the crisis in Korean higher education, Dr. Lee 
elaborated upon the recent history of the nation, 
the philosophy and strategy of economic developments 
that have predominated national concerns, their ill 
effects, particularly in light of stifling academic 
creativity and freedom, and the resulting tensions 
and conflicts found on university campuses in Korea. 
He then went on to suggest several conditions that 
must be met in order for Korean universities to meet 
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the need for education of wholesome human beings who 
will be required in the coming information age. Speci- 
fically, he called for the reinstatement and preser- 
vation of university autonomy and the spirit of truth 
and freedom on the campuses. He also called for edu- 
cation for the development of wholesome persons based 
upon liberal arts curricula, whose importance had 
been reduced and unrecognized in the recent past. 
Also called upon were the increased relevance and 
practicality of education and research as well as 
the centrality of the universities as creators of 
social values which will guide the people in the com- 
ing new age. 

Although he focused upon the Korean situation, 
Dr. Lee made it clear in his conclusion that the con- 
cern for the future of Korean universities must be 
placed in a global perspective with a view to enhanc- 
ing the universal cause of 'peace and prosperity of 
mankind 1 . In this regard, he called for Yonseians 
'to become mature cosmopolitans' and to work toward 
the construction of a world community. While fully 
supportive of Dr . Lee ' s ideas on the whole the dis- 
cussant, Dr. Dong Hun Lee, added that today's Korean 
scholars and universities are in a position not only 
to make general theories and knowledge relevant to 
the Korean context, but also to make positive contri- 
butions to the advancement of science and education 
on a global level. 

Dr. A. Latif ' s presentation differed from the 
other three in that it dealt with one particular is- 
sue, which may have been raised but not pursued in 
detail by the other speakers of the plenary sessions 
in their global delineation of the theme. Specifically, 
the issue was that of regional co-operation in higher 
education as a desirable and feasible step toward 
meeting the demands of the future world. Further, 
Dr. Latif attempted to illustrate the usefulness of 
regional co-operation by focusing upon the case of 
the Asia and Pacific Programme of Educational Innova- 
tion for Development (APEID) , co-ordinated by UNESCO, 
which he has been involved in since its inception 
in 1975. Dr. Latif summarized the salient features 
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of APE ID that have made it successful in promoting 
regional exchanges and co-operation in higher edu- 
cation as: a participatory approach, flexibility in 
its activities, prompt response to critical needs 
of member nations and organizations, and a strong 
information base. After addressing some of the key 
questions about regional co-operation — why have 
it at all?; what can advanced members learn from less 
advanced ones?; why regional co-operation, why not 
international co-operation?; and how can regional 
co-operation help developing countries? - Dr. Latif 
suggested ways in which individual universities and 
arrangements for regional co-operation such as APEID 
may interact for mutual benefits. The main point in 
the suggestions were that studies about the future 
society and education at APEID require an inter- 
disciplinary approach, which the universities can 
provide, and APEID can contribute to reform as well 
as innovations of individual universities. 

Discussing Dr. Latif' s presentation, Dr. Se- 
Ho Shin described the problems of higher education 
in the Asia-Pacific region as various kinds of con- 
flict i.e, between popularization and the search for 
excellence, egalitarianism and meritocracy, quantity 
and quality, ideals and reality, and autonomy and con- 
trol. However, he also made it clear that the efforts 
of the people in the region have made great strides 
in terms of attaining a 'subjective consciousness 
of nationhood 1 . He noted that higher education of 
each country and regional co-operation for higher 
education among nations have played an important role 
in that advancement. As for APEID itself, Dr. Shin 
noted that its success is partly due to the corps 
of personnel dedicated to educational innovations 
with a high sense of commitment. He pointed out, how- 
ever , that an extensive study on APEID 1 s effective- 
ness in educational innovations in the region has 
yet to be conducted. 

In sum, although there were some differing views 
as to the specific missions of universities, speakers 
and discussants were all inclined to recognize the 
futuristic orientation and global perspective needed 
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for the planning and development of university pro- 
grammes. A humanistic reorientation of programmes 
was also emphasized for industrialization inevitably 
produces an exclusively technological culture , which 
undermines spiritual and moral values. The cultural 
values embedded in productivity-oriented societies 
are heavily relying upon science and technology which 
are instrumental, rather than humanistic. As industri- 
alization spreads, some pathological phenomena are 
occuring in Korean society as they are in advanced 
industry societies. Thus, for the improvement of human 
welfare on earth, it was deemed necessary that man 1 s 
spiritual growth keep pace with his material afflu- 
ence, so that he or she may develop values to ensure 
the common good and to enhance humanity. 

In this regard, the role of university graduates 
is of the utmost importance, for those privileged 
few become the ruling minority and lead the under- 
privileged masses. In order to make this dominant 
minority into a serving minority instead of an exploi- 
tative one, the internalization of the value of human 
dignity id the commitment to serve the masses must 
be given due recognition in every programme for stu- 
dents. Most of the speakers and discussants urged 
the host university to serve as a change-catalyst 
in reforming university programmes for restoring the 
dignity of humanistic values. Yonsei University, since 
its opening in 1985 by Christian missionaries in col- 
laboration with Korean leaders, has cherished the 
spirit of rebirth and Christianity in teaching stu- 
dents, faculty research and social outreach programmes 
with it's motto 'truth and freedom 1 (derived from 
the Gospel according to St. John 8:31-32). The pro- 
ceedings of the conference are in the process of pub- 
lication by the university press of Yonsei. 
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WORK-ORIENTED, NON-FORMAL, CAREER 
EDUCATION: CALL IT WHAT YOU LIKE 
- IN THAILAND IT WORKS! 

by Wilawan Charanyananda* 



King Rama V of Thailand commanded tne estab- 
lishment of schools for the benefit of people through- 
out the country. This extended education from the 
Royal and official families to the nation as a whole. 
His Majesty said, ! Our children, from my children 
to the lowest level must have an equal chance to learn. 
Education must be non-exclusive for all. Therefore 
I declare that learning in our country is the most im- 
portant thing that I will be involved in 1 . 

In 1884, the Government established schools 
for the common people, thereby beginning the first cen- 
tury of primary education in Thailand. This organiz- 
ation of primary education was developed in stages 
involving the traditional grouping of subjects such 
as reading, writing and arithmetic. It did not concern 
itself with the daily problems of family and society. 
People resources were scon in demand, especially in 
the remote provinces. This gave rise to the 'manpower 1 
projections now in vogue throughout the de^ eloping 
world. As a result of these 'people power 1 needs, 
the curriculum for teaching in primary education was 
altered in the fifth National Economic and Social 
Development Plan, emphasizing local development . The 
curriculum of this programme was to be aimed at en- 
hancing lives of individuals, promoting a work ethic 
in children, and helping families adapt to societal 
and occupational changes. 



* Wilawan Charanyananda, Ph.D. Supervisor, Ministry of Education, 
Department of Teacher Education, Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Response 

The 1978 curriculum of primary education con- 
sisted of skill development; enhancement of life ex- 
perience ; promotion of character; offering of basic 
work experience; and special experience. 

One of the most necessary and urgent of these 
was seen to be in the work skill area leading to occu- 
pational proficiency. This would require new equip- 
ment , facilities, teaching materials , a high level 
of teacher training and a strong commitment of all 
involved. To meet this challenge, the Ministry of 
Education has mobilized the professional human re- 
sources from the Department of Teacher Education, the 
Office of the National Primary Education Commission 
and the Department of Curriculum and Instructional De- 
velopment. Financial and technical assistance was re- 
ceived from the Canadian International Development 
Agency, the United Nations International Children's 
Educational Fund (UNICEF) and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

Specifics 

Specific objectives for this work-oriented edu- 
cation programme were designated to: 

1. solve immediate problems in work-oriented 
education as specified in the Thai Elementary 
Education Curriculum; 

2 . upgrade teaching and learning in elementary 
schools in Thailand through collaboration 
between the departments of Curriculum and In- 
structional Development , Teacher Education, 
and the Office of the National Primary Educa- 
tion Commission; 

3 . develop the entire system of teaching and 
learning in regard to work-oriented education 
(i.e. curriculum, content, teaching and learn- 
ing processes, learning media, teaching mate- 
rials, equipment, evaluation of knowledge, 
ideas, skills and attitudes); 
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4. develop personnel in the Department of Teach- 
er Education and the Office of the National 
Primary Education Commission regarding work- 
oriented teaching and learning concepts at 
the elementary level; 

5 • realize budget savings in in-service educa- 
tion by evolving teaching/ learning packages 
from which teachers can learn by doing, out- 
side of the formal in-service process; 

6, seek effective patterns of teaching/learning 
packages that will have lasting educational 
value and be economical to produce; 

7. develop packages with appropriate media, 
equipment and materials for both teacher and 
learner ; 

8, bring desirable packages of the Office of the 
National Primary Education Commission into 
the system of teacher education at both the 
pre-service and in-service levels; 

9. help solve the problem of schools lacking 
training materials along with that of teachers 
having insufficient time to develop their own; 

10. develop programmes of educational quality 
with a standardized format; and 

11. emphasize the student's role in the educa- 
tional process by providing opportunities to 
think, problem-solving and learning by doing 
to increase skill acquisition. 

To <eet these objectives, teaching/learning pack- 
ages on work-oriented education were developed. Design 
teams were created to seek methods to improve the 
teaching/ learning system in Thai elementary schools 
in real-life situations. Attempts were thus made to 
reduce teaching loads, emphasize learning by doing, 
and increase student involvement by the construction 
of modules and training materials. 
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The first stage of this plan (begun in 1982) 
involved the drafting of a plan by 100 instructors 
from Thai Teacher Training Colleges, From this draft 
came a pilot project with 144 teachers and 34 educa- 
tion officers. This reorganized plan was then distrib- 
uted to 545 schools in 18 provinces with the support 
of UNICEF. These materials were then rewritten by 
instructors from 36 Teacher Training Colleges. The 
first edition of these materials were distributed 
to 300 schools in 38 disadvantaged provinces in 1984 . 
The final step has been the piloting of a total pro- 
ject including the training of teachers and primary 
students in a specific provincial elementary school. 

The ultimate conclusion of this effort ha? been 
the development of approximately 350 units of learning. 
They are divided into five branches (homemaking, agri- 
culture, mechanics, handicrafts and other vocations), 
twelve specific fields (clothing, raising animals, 
vegetables, woodwork, masonry, metals, electri ity, 
radio, machine handling, working with bamboo, barber 
work and hair-dressing and 27 lesson plans. 



A complete set of teaching /learning packages 
with papers, media kits, materials and equipment is 
placed in a school or learning Centre. In studying 
the kits, teachers find that all media and materials 
are included. In each class, a teacher may use several 
lesson plans at the same time by dividing students 
into small groups allowing a more individualized study. 
Students in the same class may select several unit 
lesson plans from the specific fields . This provides 
students with the opportunity to choose lessons ac- 
cording to their aptitudes and interests. This helps 
to encourage self-exploration. The Department of 
Teacher Education continues to conduct short training 
courses to introduce teachers to the use of the kits. 

Primary education is the first big step for 
children on their way into the mainstream of lif e . 
It is obvious that at some time they must orient them- 
selves to the needs of life as they see them, find 
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their particular capabilities, and promote their role 
in their society. With the co-operation of all parties 
involved, the following century of Thai education 
will be an ever-growing success. It is hoped that 
through the use of work-oriented learning packages, 
Thai children will continue to grow in character and 
partake in the economic and social expansion of their 
country. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

Asia-Pacific report: trends, issues, challenge. Honolulu, East-West 
Centre, 1986. 1U4 p. 



The initiating factor behind this report is 
the occasion of the 25 th anniversary of the East- 
West Centre which has provided an opportunity for 
the Centre staff members to describe and evaluate 
major developments in the Asia-Pacific region in 
the last quarter of a century, as well as casting 
a glance ahead into the near future. The report does 
not try to cover all aspects of importance; it focuses 
on issues of importance in the relationship between 
the region on the one hand and the United States of 
America on the other (US Congress is a main supplier 
of funds to the Centre). Against a background of re- 
cent historic developments, the issues of greatest 
importance to policymaking and policy research in 
the years to come are divided into two main categor- 
ies, which constitute the two major parts of the re- 
port. These are the political and economic context; 
and selected topics, such as the impact on the region 
of the world economy, trends in demography and the 
use of renewable and non-renewable resources . The 
report ends with a conclusion. 

Political and economic context 

The leading thesis in this part of the report 
is the following: countries with continuing economic 
growth are more likely to resolve internal and ex- 
ternal political matters in dispute by peaceful means 
than countries with no or low economic growth. The 
analysis of domestic politics and internal relations 
of importance in Asia and th * Pacific can thus be 
seen as a prelude 1 to the succeeding economic analy- 
sis, the aspect of which forms the Centre of gravity 1 
in the present report. 
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Analyzing briefly the political history of the 
region, the conclusion reached is that the general 
direction of the central political process in coun- 
tries of Asia has been towards more authoritarian 
forms of rule, whereas the Pacific has put emphasis 
on open debate and majority voting. Accepting that 
there will be a vast number of explanations , as to 
why this is so, the report nevertheless gives some 
suggestions of explanation to this fact by focusing 
on the potentially most explosive societal questions 
that affect more than one of the countri es in the 
region. The region is characterized by the existence 
of tensions with an ethnic/liguistic background, from 
religious and ideological borderlines, from the pain- 
ful process of including wider groups in the process 
of economic and political participation and from lack 
of clear mechanisms for succession in the process 
of change in political leadership. Whereas all these 
issues pose threats towards achieving a democratic 
development in the separate countries, the trends 
in the international relations in the region are seen 
more positively. Mentioned are ASEAN, the South Pacific 
Forum and SAARC* Though superpower rivalry does not 
hold good for the future of the region, the major 
achievement of the past quarter century cannot be 
questioned: virtually all countries have become in- 
dependent and self-governed. 

Accepting that differences between economic 
development in countries of the region are enormous, 
the report nevertheless strives towards finding trends 
and tendencies , therefore operating with a grouping 



Whereas NIC is a non-formalized group of countries comprising 
South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore, the ASEAN coun- 
tries are a formal group consisting of Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Brunei. The South Pacific 
Forum is composed of heads of government from all the inde- 
pendent countries of the Pacific, including Australia and 
New Zealand. SAARC, South Asian Association for Regional Co- 
operation (established in 1983) comprises Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. When the report 
operates with the term 'resource-rich countries 1 , this group 
is also called ASEAN-4 and comprises Indonesia, Malaysia, Phil- 
ippines and Thailand. 
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of the countries, based on eco-geographic character- 
istics. These are the newly industrialized countries 
(NIC), the resource-rich ASEAN countries, th^ low- 
income Southeast Asian countries, China, the South 
Asian countries and the Pacific island states. The 
report abstains from applying a yardstick, a universal 
definition of economic success and failure and chcoses 
instead to describe analytically the various reasons 
for this variegate of economic situations and the 
strategies (or lack of such) whi r h have brought about 
the status quo. Though acknowledging the impressive 
results which Japan and the NICs can display, the re- 
port is not blind to other achievements among less 
economically advanced states, which might be moving 
towards a better economic future, but are setting out 
from a very low starting point. 



Selected topics 

The first topic, The world economy and the re- 
gion, is analyzed from the point of view that coun- 
tries, in vhich a market-oriented, outward-looking 
policy has prevailed, have done better them countries 
with a restricted economic policy. On the background 
of analyzing Japan's and the US f s trade policies, 
the report stresses the importance of the US remaining 
faithful to the open world trading system. Doubt is 
expressed on Japan's ability or willingness to absorb 
manufactured goods from the region and it is pointed 
out that Japanese investments have concentrated on 
middle-income countries in East and Southeast Asia, 
ignoring largely South Asia. This has resulted in 
only little economic growth there, which is seen as 
damaging to the countries themselves , to the region 
as such as also to the interests of US and Europe. 

The second topic under scrutiny is Population 
trends and demographic change, in which two questions 
are addressed. To answer the first question: f How 
do demographic changes affect economic growth? 1 , three 
factors are taken into account , i.e. saving, growth 
in labour force and education (education enrolment 
and expenditure). As far as education is concerned, 
the report argues that a decreasing proportion of 
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children in the total population allows a more inten- 
sive process of education for each chiM. As co the 
second question, whether fertility decline is a con- 
sequence of economic growth or family planning, the 
study pays tribute to both factors: a family planning 
programme can 'speed up* the fertility decline that 
normally follows increase in per capita income. Prob- 
lems of a big proportion of elderly, sudden change 
in the family structure, rapid urbanization and inter- 
national migration in countries with a decline in 
fertility are also subjects under discussion in this 
chapter. 

Under the heading : Sustainable use of renewable 
resources, i.e. land, vegetation and water, it is 
discussed how an increase in the productive use of 
renewal. * resources to support growing populations 
and output is achieved without eroding the base of 
the resources. Overall pictures of food production 
and forest resources are combined with case studies 
of highly intensive agriculture in China and fisheries 
in the South China Sea. Amongst the important con- 
clusions is the following: those countries which most 
readily accept to reuse resources as population grows 
and industrialization advances will be better off 
than those which waste their resources. China is seen 
as a preceptor to the region as an example of the for- 
mer. Also Japan and Singapore have shown that sub- 
stantive progress in handling renewable resources can 
be obtained simultaneously w':h economic prosperity. 

In the final topic, The minerals and fuels future, 
it is shown that extractive resources like petroleum, 
natural gas and mineral ores provide energy and raw 
materials for factories , farms and homes in the region. 
The increase in the consumption of these resources 
has made some countries very dependent on outside 
supply sources while others have become dependent 
on the export earning which these products cast off, 
resulting in complementary trade between resource- 
poor countries in Northeast Asia (especially Japan 
which imports more oil and minerals than all other 
countries in Asia and the Pacific combined!) and re- 
source rich countries in Southeast Asia and the Pa- 
cific. The effect of the oil shocks of the 1970s is 
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analysed on the different types of economies in the 
region: whereas it forced Japan and the NIC? into 
producing low-energy, high tech products, the shocks 
wreaked havoc with weaker economies and created set- 
backs in their development. Th^ report points out 
that if the present low fuel and mineral ore prices 
lead to reduced incentives of exploration, severe 
fluctuations in prices and supplies can be foreseen. 
Supply security will continue to present a strategic 
challenge for the resource-poor countries in the region. 

Cone lusion 

Even though 75 per cent of the people of the 
region live in low-income countries, the report con- 
cludes that the reasons for optimism overshadows the 
gloomier aspects. Mentioned as positive aspects are 
political stability in many countries, decreased in- 
ternational tension, the world's highest growth rates 
in Japan, NIC and A QT? AN member states, increasing 
industrialization and food production as well as sta- 
ble fuels and mineral supplies, which all - combined 
with a decrease in the population growth - hold good 
for the future of the entire region. However, for 
many of the poor countries, only their potentials 
are bright and the adaptability to political, economic 
and social change is crucial for their capability 
to redeem these potentials. If they fail, regional 
peace is at stake, and - in the final analysis - so 
is world peace. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION EXPANSION IN ASIA 

International Seminar on Higher Education, Hiroshima, 28-31 January 
1985, Higher education expansion in Asia; report from the Seminar. 
Hiroshima, Research Institute for Higher Education, Hiroshima 
University, 1985. ix, 167 p. 



The publication entitled Higher Education Expan- 
sion in Asia is the outcome of an international sem- 
inar on Asian higher education which the Research 
Institute for Higher Education (RIHE), Hiroshima Uni- 
versity, Japan organized in 1985. The seminar was 
held within the framework of the UNESCO-sponsored 
Regional Co-operative Programme in Higher Education 
for Development in Asia and the Pacific, Since 1984, 
RIHE has launched a research project entitled 'A com- 
prehensive Study of Higher Education Structures and 
its Functions in Asia and the Pacific 1 as an initial 
project in co-operation with UNESCO, This seminar 
was one in this series. 

The publication contains an introductory article 
on prospects and problems in Asian higher education 
as well as seven articles on the same theme from China, 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, Philippines, Republic 
of Korea and Thailand; two articles relate to Asian 
overseas students in the United States and in Japan; 
and lastly an article focuses on UNESCO's role in 
higher education in the Asia-Pacific region. 

The introductory paper gives a comparative pic- 
ture of the expansion of higher education in some 
of the above countries in terms of enrolment growth, 
problems of expansion particularly in relation to 
access , quality, relevance, finance and management. 
The article also touches briefly on the prospect of 
future development in higher education in these coun- 
tries. It concludes that by the year 2000, a tremen- 
dous population increase can be expected and to cope 
with this, the present system of higher education 
has to be diversified. 
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The country papers are concise but informative, 
discussing in a similar style, higher education poli- 
cies, programmes, curriculum, management, and other 
issues and problems as well as the trends of develop- 
ment. They are excellent sources of ready reference, 
providing data related to enrolment, the number and 
types of institutions, resource allocation and to 
other fields . Each article is followed by comments 
evoked by a respondent during the deliberations of the 
seminar. Some of the articles also provide a list of 
reference materials* 

The papers indicate variations in the nature and 
level of development of higher education in analysed 
countries. Nevertheless, one concern that emerges 
clearly is that higher education is expanding fast in 
all of the countries in numerous ways and that this 
expansion will continue. In chis process, the ques- 
tions of quality, relevance, management efficiency, 
diversification of systems and allocation of resources 
are becoming more and more complex. All these have 
serious implications for the planning of higher edu- 
cation development. 

The two articles on Asian overseas students in 
Japan and USA are interesting and informative. The 
majority of foreign students in Japan in 1983 were re- 
ported to be from Asia (8,411 out of a total of 
10,428). A total of 2,082 students were under Mombu- 
shu (Japanese Government) scholarships. It is pre- 
dicted that by 2000, the number of foreign students 
in Japan will rise to 100,000. The article also tries 
to explain why toreign students come to Japan and 
gives a report on how the Asian students evaluate the 
Japanese higher education system. 

The paper on Asian students in the United States 
primarily focuses on why they prefer to study there. 
It reports that in 1978, 55.7 per cent of the foreign 
students in USA were from Asia. The following reasons 
are given for their large numbers : improving Asian- 
American political links, increased volume of economic 
exchange, sharp increase in Asian immigration to USA, 
an increasing similarity in the structure and content 
of Asian and American educational systems and the 
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absorptive capacity of the American higher education 
system. The article contains various tables. 

The last article briefly explains UNESCO 1 s pri- 
orities in higher education in the global context 
and its Regional Co-operative Programme in Higher 
Education in Asia and the Pacific. It also gives an 
indication of the various types of higher education 
activities that are being carried out by UNESCO's 
regional offices in As-ia and the Pacific. 
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LONG-TERM EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Raza, Moonis, ed. Educational planning: a long-term perspective. 
New Delhi, National Institute of Educational Planning and Admin- 
istration, 1986. xxix, 488 p. 



Educational Planning: A Long-term Perspective 
is a collection 01 papers presented at a regional 
seminar on long-term educational planning. The seminar 
was organized by the UNESCO Regional Office for Edu- 
cation in Asia and the Pacific (ROEAP) and National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
(NIEPA) in New Delhi in January 1982. The book io 
edited by Professor Moonis Raza who was then Director 
of NIEPA and is presently Vice-chancellor of Delhi 
University. 

The book opens with an introductory chapter by 
Moonis Raza and Jandhyala B.C. Tilak of NIEPA, under 
the title of 'Long-term Educational Planning: An In- 
troductory Overview 1 . The rest of the book is divided 
into four parts. Part I: The Global Context, containing 
four papers on some of the major concerns of education 
with an international perspective. Part II: The So- 
cietal Context, presents another four papers mostly 
dealing with demographic dimensions of educational 
planning and inter-relationship of education and em- 
ployment. Part III: The Technological Context, brings 
together four papers generally dealing with the role 
of science and technology in educational development. 
Part IV: Approaches and Models, which contains seven 
papers is devoted to methodological considerations such 
as system analysis , forecasting techniques , quanti- 
tative methods , and other techniques which could be 
used in operationalizing educational plans. 

The authors , in their introductory overview, 
have tried to broaden the concept of socio-economic 
planning to include education. Education is a process 
which develops ' human capital 1 and plays a crucial 
role in national development by providing the manpower 
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requirements of the economy. This is why the authors 
operate with a term like r human investment revolution 
in economic thought 1 . Educational planning, minimizes 
the mismatch between the output of the educational 
system and the input of the job market. 

The mere proportion of investment in education 
requires safeguards against its impact on the national 
economy. Besides, equity is now a national goal and 
education is regarded as 'the great equalizer 1 . These 
and similar considerations in the book underline 
the need and significance of long-term planning for 
education. When one realizes that the initial invest- 
ment in education in each generation takes about 30 
years to start producing returns or dividends, it 
becomes evident that long-term educational planning 
cannot be ignored. That has been the justification 
for organizing the seminar and discussing various 
issues and methods related to such planning in educa- 
tion. 

Although this book contains valuable contrib- 
utions by a number of UNESCO and Indian experts in 
educational planning, it should not be taken as a 
complete handbook with comprehensive coverage of the 
subject area. Nor is it a textbook to teach the stu- 
dents, in a systematic manner, what is educational 
planning and how it is done. However, this compilation 
is a very useful book of readings for students of 
educational planning. Some chapters or papers are 
heavily based on Western sources and some others are 
reflecting Asian and particularly Indian experiences. 
The last two parts of the book are more concerned 
with practical and operational aspects of planning 
and contain treatment of methodologies in simple and 
clear language. 

With the wide spread of the practice of educa- 
tional planning in the developing countries as an 
integral part of planning for development, this com- 
pilation could prove a very useful reference and source 
book. 
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MEDIA DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Abundo, Romeo B, Print and broadcast media in the South Pacific. 
Singapore, Asian Mass Communication Research and Inf ormat ion 
Centre, 1985. xii, 79 p. 



Media development has a high priority in the 
developing countries. Both for the purpose of keeping 
their populations informed about their own affairs 
and for that of maintaining the vital link with their 
neighbours and the outside world, developing countries 
need to build up their media capabilities. 

For the island countries of the South Pacific, 
this need is more acute and immediate. Located thou- 
sands of miles away from the continental land areas 
and having their own territories spread over vast ocean 
areas, the island countries of Papua New Guinea, Solo- 
mon Islands, Fiji, Western Samoa and Tonga requested 
UNESCO to undertake a study on the state-of-the-art 
of the print and broadcast media in the South Pacific. 

Under contract from UNESCO, the AMIC commissioned 
the study which was carried out by Mr. Romeo Abundo, 
a long time journalist, a former General Manager of 
Philippines News Service and currently the Editorial 
Director of the Press Foundation of Asia. 

This book is based on the author 1 s research, 
observations and interviews conducted in the South 
Pacific during November 1984, Five countries in the 
South Pacific were covered in the study. These vere: 
Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Fiji, Western Samoa 
and Tonga. 

Overall, the piinted media seem to play a minor 
role in the communication efforts of the various coun- 
tries in the region. Broadcasting, particularly radio, 
is given priority in terms of funding and support 
from the government which exercises sole ownership 
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and control over most communication facilities in 
these countiies. Historical developments have a hand 
in this, since 'long before many of these islands 
gained independence or when newspapers were just get- 
ting started, radio broadcasting was already setting 
a track record in relaying news and government infor- 
mation to the main and outer islands' . 

The broadcast services offered in these coun- 
tries follow the same general format: ! News, under- 
standably, is given top priority, along with commen- 
taries and government announcements . Interviews with 
high ranking government officials and proceedings 
in parliament or national assembly are becoming reg- 
ular fare. These programmes are handled by the news 
and current affairs division 1 . 

As for the print media, only Papua i^ew Guinea 
and Fiji have daily newspapers (two each). Taese news- 
papers are English and there is no local-language daily 
in the region. These English-language newspapers carry: 
hard news, features, sports, business, entertainment, 
home, editorial and local affairs. The main focus of 
newspaper coverage is national government affairs. 

Though there was an absence of daily newspapers, 
weekly publications on the other hand, were found 
in all the five countries covered by the study: Papua 
New Guinea has two; Solomon Islands, two; Fiji, three; 
Tonga, two; and Western Samoa, ten. These weeklies 
are published in English, Pidgin, Fijian, Hindi, Tongan 
and Samoan. Only in Western Samoa were some privately 
owned publications noted by the author. In addition, 
some smaller-type publications in newsletter format 
or in mimeographed sheets are circulated occasionally/ 
monthly in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, 

Only the dailies have been noted to have ad- 
quate stai..? and up-to-date production facilities. 
All other publications suffer from a lack of personnel 
and secure sources of funding. The governments in 
these countries attempted to set up community news- 
letters in the 19™ 3, but a good number of these folded 
up because of high production costs. This may also 
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be indicative of the lack of priority given to printed 
publications as compared to government support for 
broadcasting activities in these countries. 

However, the support for radio broadcasting 
also leaves much to be desired. According to the auth- 
or, 'Annually, the networks seek an upward adjustment 
in their annual budget but such requests remain un- 
acted upon, despite the governments 1 recognition of 
radio's vital role in information dissemination. In 
many cases, provisions for new equipment and addi- 
tional personnel, not to mention studio renovation, 
have to wait many years before these become available 
or are effected, if at all. While all the networks 
accept advertisements, despite government funding 
or subsidy, all their commercial revenues are diverted 
to the government general fund. They are not allowed 
to retain even a small percentage of this revenue 
for improvement and expansion of service 1 . 

Given these poor conditions of mass communica- 
tion in the Pacific region, the author has made the 
following suggestions: 

1, Both the print and broadcast media should 
pool their resources to enable them to sub- 
scribe to the international news agencies 
or meet the cost of news exchanges such 
as those provided by the Asia Pacific News 
Network (ANN), 

2, Radio broadcasts should encourage newspaper 
readership, particularly in the remote islands 
and trading vessels plying the inter- is land 
routes should regularly f er^y newspapers 
as a public service, 

3, There should be a reduction or temporary 
suspension of existing duties on imported 
materials used in the printing of newspapers, 

4, The various communication bodies, broadcast 
stations and government run newspapers should 
be allowed to operate more independently 
through legislative fiat. 
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5, In areas where a number of equally weak 
publications or weeklies exist, steps can 
be taken to assist them to merge or consoli- 
date their organizations and resources in 
order to strengthen their position as re- 
liable and important sources of information 
for the people. 

In the contemporary world of instant communica- 
tion and global trading and commerce, no country or 
group of countries can afford to remain cut off fro^ 
the mainstreams of the global mass communication net- 
work. The South Pacific countries know it and are 
determined to do something about it. This UNESCO spon- 
sored study is destined to play a vital role in the 
development of their mass communication systems. 
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INTERFACING EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY 



Birch, Ian Keith Falconer; lally, Mike; Punch, Keith. Interface 
between education and technology. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1985. ill p. 
(Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for 
Development - Education and Polity 1). 



An Australian team of academics has examined 
the interface between education and technology, and 
considered in particular policies proposed or already 
in place in Australia. A survey of current and recent 
developments in that country with respect to the in- 
terface was undertaken, with particular attention 
being paid to policy initiatives adopted by govern- 
ments, industry, academic institutions and the com- 
munity. The interface was reviewed in rhe light of 
alternative futures. International and national fu- 
tures scenarios were explored with particular refer- 
ence to the shorter term alternative futures possible 
for technology and education and their importance 
to the interfacing of the two. 

The issues raised by the education-technology 
interface were explored, many of which have not yet 
been comprehensively reported on in the literature, 
far less appropriately researched. An annotated bi- 
bliography was compiled in addition to a full bibli- 
ography . The authors currently hold approximately 
400 articles and have references for another 140 ar- 
ticles on education and technology published in the 
1980s. 

Very early in the study it became apparent that 
little more than an exploratory statement was the 
likely outcome of the research given the enormous 
quantity of literature, the numbers concerned with 
the interface and their very diverse interests, the 
lack of any formal mechanism for disseminating infor- 
mation on the interface, the geographical and intel- 
lectual scope of the Australian debate and the re- 
straints associated with completing a report. In view 
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of this, the research represented key select develop- 
ments in the discussion of the interface and treated 
the question of futures in a descriptive rather than 
analytical fashion, A preference for mapping the sig- 
nificant issues was adopted, given their number, leav- 
ing their resolutions to future research. 

In the course of this research, a number of 
issues which result from the interface between educa- 
tion and technology was identified , These were all 
issues requiring resolution and these have been treat- 
ed under a number of headings. 

Policy. Technology raises crucial policy ques- 
tions, ranging from philosophical policy considera- 
tions (should education respond to economic or social 
values?), to concrete policy decisions concerns - the 
hardware to be used in schools. The range of policy 
issues is immense, including consideration of edu- 
cational participation rates in the light of techno- 
logical development and the consideration of an edu- 
cational response to the impact of technology on the 
labour market. The implications of technology for 
tertiary education and for research and development 
need to be considered in policy decisions, as does 
the relationship between these institutions and the 
private sector. Policy must take into account the 
interests of unions, parents' groups, the non-govern- 
ment schools and , of course , the private sector . It 
must also address the issue of cost-effectiveness. 

The education-technology interface raises policy 
issues not simply for State and Federal Education 
Departments but also for the private sector, unions, 
other government departments such as Science, Technol- 
ogy, Industry and Commerce, and, at the local level, 
individual schools and teachers. 

Systems. Systems issues concern the educational 
means or channels on which technology impacts. Systems 
issues raise questions regarding structures , What 
are the most appropriate structures for technology 
education? Should this be the role of schools, tech- 
nical and further education, or should it be put in 
the hands of the private sector? It raises questions 
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concerning structural relationships including those 
between education and technology planning at govern- 
ment level, Federal and State Government relationships 
and intersectoral connections. Technology also raises 
systems issues for distance and external education. 

Curriculum and technological resources , Ques- 
tions raised by the interface between education and 
technology have important implications for the curric- 
ulum. Does talk of technology education and upgrading 
technological skills mean educating people about tech- 
nology, educating people in using technological re- 
sources or education them in technology, design and 
applications? 

Learning, An extension of the curriculum issues 
raises questions concerning the impact of technology 
on learning particularly in relation to computers. 
For instance: What are the learning theory assumptions 
behind the use of computers as a teaching aid? How 
does the medium affect the information imparted? Do 
computers affect cognitive processes? Does the com- 
puter programme the student or does the student pro- 
gramme the computer? We also need to ask questions 
about basic skills development. For instance: What 
are the implications when students use word processors 
with grammar and spelling checking programmes? Simi- 
larly, what are the implications of individualized 
learning with a computer on the development of social 
skills? 

Access, Access to technology education raises 
diverse issues. These range from questions of youth, 
income, security, and financial incentives for re- 
training (what are the most appropriate structures 
for retraining, particularly for the disadvantaged?) 
to issues concerning the access of students, partic- 
ularly girls, to computers in the school computing 
facility. Consideration needs to be given to the ac- 
cess the community has to technological courses and 
resources, and to examine the implications of technol- 
ogy on the formal education system. Does technology, 
for example, have the potential to de-structure edu- 
cation, thus freeing it from set times and places 
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and obvia ing the need for the current institutional 
structures? 

Teacher roles. Technology raises the issues 
of teacher-student interaction in the use of com- 
puters, for instance, and requires a determination 
as to how to make the most of limited computing re- 
sources available. It goes to the very heart of the 
question of teaching styles. Perhaps, however, the 
most crucial issues in relation to teacher roles and 
technology are those related to in-service and pre- 
service training. Which sector of education should 
have priority? Should it be primary, secondary or 
post-secondary? Should all teachers be in-serviced 
on computers or only mathematics and science teachers? 
Also involved are questions as to how much teaching 
staff need to know about technology as it becomes 
automated in practice, which again influences de- 
cisions on the number of appropriate technology courses 
for teacher training programmes to be undertaken. 

Conclusion 

The questions and issues raised by a consider- 
ation of the interface between technology and edu- 
cation are multifaceted and multidimensional. They 
can be treated from several different perspectives. 
They involve many aspects and components of the social, 
political, economic and educational systems. It follows 
from this that any adequate consideration of the in- 
terface needs to be interdisciplinary in its orien- 
tation. 

Two features of the debate and discussion about 
technology and education in Aul 'alia seem clear. 
The first is that the whole question has now moved 
to the centre stage, perhaps for the first time. 

The second is that, despite its recent emergence, 
the discussion and debate seem presently to be in a 
state of stagnation, and are characterized by a lack 
of progress. The same issues are raised repeatedly, 
albeit in different forms and contexts. But there 
seems to be little move towards ordering and inte- 
grating then.. The result is a certain ad hoc, non- 
cumulative quality to the debate. There exist, a series 
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of partial viewpoints, sslectively presented according 
to the perception of tl > individual or organization. 
There does not exist a common perspective or framework 
for viewing the education-technology interface, and 
its many interrelated issues. 

The dominat impression from this study is that 
the education system is in a reactive role regarding 
technology and technological development . Primarily, 
the education system, at all levels, merely responds 
to technology - not only in terms of technological 
development , but also , it seems, in terms of policy 
matters regarding the interface between education 
and technology. The extent to which this state of 
affairs is desirable is a matter which should be care- 
fully considered. Clearly, developments in technology 
will proceed outside of, and independent of, the edu- 
cational system. But, in many respects, education 
could take a more pos.tive, future-oriented and pro- 
active role regarding technology, both with respect 
to education for technology and technology for edu- 
cation. If this does not happen, one consequence is 
that the education system will continue to be pushed 
and pulled, in an ad hoc fashion, in its responses 
to technological development. Another is that much 
education for and about technology will go on outside 
the formal education system. This, too, may not nec- 
essarily be undesirable, but it is a question which 
deserves examination. 

A useful dictionary definition of interface 
includes the ideas of 'common boundary or meeting 
point between areas' and a general term to describe 
'the connecting links between two systems'. The ques- 
tion arises as to how much of an interface there ac- 
tually is between educatior aud technology in Australia. 
It is tempting to concluue that there is no real in- 
terface at present in Australia, or at least much 
less than there could be. Certainly the weigh" of 
the evidence accumulated in this study leads to the 
view that there could be a very much more pronounced 
education-technology interface. At the same time, 
the previously noted level of concern with the topic 
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at this time in Australia suggests a general desire 
to increase and strengthen the interface. 

This, in turn, points to at least three needs< 
The first is to develop an awareness of the need for 
a greater degree of interface. This process is clearly 
under way, as indicated by the various conferences, 
working parties, reports and so on, which are in evi- 
dence. The second is to promote a consideration of 
the structural arrangements which best enhance - and 
ultimately reflect - an increased interface. It is 
not, as is often claimed, simply a matter of making 
centralized educational structures in Australia more 
flexible and responsive to the needs and developments 
of a technological society. That may be part of the 
question. But it is also, and much more, a matter of 
designing structural arrangements both within and bet- 
ween organizations and institutions, and also between 
the educational and technological systems generally, 
that reflect the desire and need for increased two- 
way interaction between education and technology in 
order to enhance the possibility of that interaction. 
The third is to recognize the importance of develop- 
ing a perception of the present and possible educa- 
tion-technology interface, which is common, or at least 
largely common, to the various interested parties. It 
is noted that the number and variety of general and 
specific issues involved strongly emphasizes the need 
for a common conceptual framework, or model, through 
which to view the education-technology interface. Once 
such a need is recognized, ways of meeting that need 
can be proposed. 

Policy on technology and education in Australia 
is presented as a somewhat unsystematic process, occur- 
ring without an organized consideration of alternative 
future paths. While there is lively debate and dis- 
cussion, there has not yet been a concerted and com- 
prehensive consideration of policy issues. At the 
same time, developments are occurring which have im- 
portant implications for the future. Many examples 
of this could be given, but a commonly expressed one 
concerns the direction and degree of technological 
literacy 1 of the generation of children presently 
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in schools. With microcomputers and electronic games 
now commonplace, children are learning something about 
technology. But careful thought is required to deter- 
mine what the appropriate experiences in schools should 
be. The obvious response may not be the most appropri- 
ate. It is now becoming clear, for example, that teach- 
ing children computer programming in schools may be 
dysfunctional for their future involvement with tech- 
nology . Such questions require both careful analysis 
and a consideration of the future, and have important 
policy implications for many different aspects of 
education. A significant volume of material on edu- 
cation and technology now exists in Australia and 
more will undoubtedly appear. It is important that 
it be continuously brought together, integrated and 
evaluated. There is at present no facility for this 
to be done, a point which became clear when this pro- 
ject began. What is needed, therefore, is a national 
clearing house for information on the education-tech- 
nology interface, with the functions of assembling, 
co-ordinating and evaluating the relevant material, 
as it appears. Such a clearing house could subsequent- 
ly become international, at least on a regioual basis 
with respect to Southeast Asia an^ Ihe Pacific. If 
located in a tertiary institution, it could also pro- 
vide the foundation for a research and study cent; e 
into the whole question of technology, education and 
the future. Immediate tasks for such a centre would 
include taking a leading role in the development of 
an overall conceptual framework for viewing the edu- 
cation-technology interface , and conducting research 
into the sorts of questions raised earlier. 
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SMASHING THE COMMUNAL POT IN CHINA 



Wang Guichen, Zhau Qiren (and others) Smashing the commune 1 pot 
formulation and development of China's rural responsibility 
system, Beijing, New World Press, 1985. 200 p. (China studies 
series) . 



Since 1979, marked changes have taken place 
in China under the newly introduced responsibility 
system. In an effort to overcome some of the major 
defects of the collective economy, various forms of 
contract systems v:hich delegate responsibility in pro- 
duction to the rural households by linking remuner- 
ation with output were widely adopted. The decade- 
old collective organization of production brigades 
in which everyone 'helps oneself to the communal pot f 
was rapidly dismantled. 

A production responsibility system usually re- 
fers to a managerial system, in which the duties and 
rights of the production enterprise, unit and individ- 
uals in the productive process are clearly stipulated. 
This system requires the compact organization and 
management of production and the development of an 
appropriate division of labour in accordance with 
the needs of production and the skills of each worker. 

In agriculture, present day production teams 
in rural China embrace on the average 20 to 30 house- 
holds with a total labour force of 40 to 50 persons. 
Each team is responsible for cultivating 200 to 300 
mu (= l/l r hectare) of land and engaging in other re- 
lated pr tion tasV The introductior of the re- 
sponsibility oystem in rural agricultural communities 
is characterized by thj emphasis placed on clearer 
divisior of labour and the use of material incentives. 

There are many kinds of responsibility systems 
in agricultural production: perennial or seasonal 
responsibility systems that depend on the duration 
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of a specific responsibility; collective or individual 
responsibility; collective or individual responsibil- 
ity systems that depend on the number of persons in- 
volved; comprehensive or specialized production res- 
ponsibility systems that depend on the nature and 
scope of work; and work or output responsibility sys- 
tems that hinge on the completion of a task or the 
production of output. 

At present , the most common forms of production 
responsibility system adopted in China's collective 
agricultural enterprises are the work or output sys- 
tems that are related or unrelated to output. 

The work responsibility system, sometimes called 
the contract system by task, includes what is consid- 
ered a contract for work in a small sector with re- 
muneration for fulfilling a fixed production quota. 
The work group or individual contracted is responsible 
for fulfilling one or several jobs in the production 
process within a predetermined time period. When the 
production quota is fulfilled and the quality standards 
are found to meet requirements, the work group is paid 
the contracted amount. Those who managed to surpass 
the quota are rewarded and those who failed to finish 
the job on time or whose work is not up to the required 
standard are penalized. 

Under this system, the work can be performed 
by perennial, temporary or seasonal work groups or 
contractors. Some communes or brigades have adopted 
a variety of the responsibility system that fixes for 
a given work group the production quota, time limit, 
quality standards and remuneration . Some other com- 
munes and brigades may assign to a small work group 
a set of related tasks that are to be completed ac- 
cording to a work plan. The completion of each stage 
of the work plan is checked and remuneration meted 
out by instalments. 

The output responsibility system, or contract 
system by output, is characterized by a method where 
work groups, or individuals, undertake a production 
task and are held responsible for the final result of 
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production - the output, in value and profit. Remuner- 
ation is calculated as a function of output. Over- 
fulfilment of production quota is therefore further 
rewarded, but failure to meet requirements will result 
in penalization. 

Contracting a job to a group is a form evolved 
from contracting a production quota to a group. It 
does not necessitate the usual fixing of three con- 
tracts: for labour, production and costs. In its stead, 
the work s rou P should aim first of all at fulfilling 
the state purchase quota. Once the public accumulated 
stocks and reserves are handed over to the collec- 
tivity, all remaining products and income are placed 
at the disposal of the work group. 

Further diversifications of the system have 
been introduced. Responsibility was being given to 
individual households, which are often contracted 
for carrying out specialized production tasks and 
the cultivation of special crops such as minor cash 
crops. In an effort to improve the management of land, 
remote, barren or small plots of land along the edges 
of villages are also contracted out to the households. 
The forms of the responsibility system continue to 
devleop and change with shifts in the productive forces 
and in social-economic conditions. 

According to statistics, by December 1982 92 
per cent of the total number of basic accounting units 
of China* s rural communes and brigades had adopted 
the contract system in which output was linked with 
remuneration. Of these, 78.66 per cent had introduced 
the method of contracting fixed production quotas 
or work to households and 10.9 per cent were contract- 
ing fixed production quotas to individual labourers. 
Other forms of linking remuneration with output and 
systems in which output and remuneration were not 
linked made up the remaining portion of the total. 

Preliminary results obtained since the past 
few years show that productivity and quality have 
invariably increased for the communes and brigades 
in which one form or another of the responsibility 
system have been introduced. Though different forms 
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of the system were adopted under different conditions, 
certain advantages and disadvantages of each form 
have also been observed. This has also resulted in 
the gradual shifts from the work responsibility system 
to the output responsibility system. 

More and more , the important roles played by 
the responsibility system are becoming apparent. Among 
these, there are namely the: (i) facilitation of the 
fulfilment of production plans ; ( ii ) strengthening 
of business accounting; (iii) raising of labour pro- 
ductivity; (iv) strengthening of democratic management; 
and ( v) implementation of the principle of distrib- 
ution 'to each according to his work 1 . 

In a review of past experiences in the implemen- 
tation of the responsibility system it was confirmed 
that the production responsibility system of the col- 
lective agricultural economy should not be considered 
as merely a short-term measure of expendience, but 
rather a long-term solution. However, during its in- 
troduction and gradual spread in the rural areas, 
there may be a need to ensure that the form to be 
adopted changes with the environment and requirements. 

As a more evolved form of the responsibility 
system, the family contract system has been gaining 
popularity. It has a number of forms, varying from 
contracting jobs to households without unified income 
distribution by the production team, to contracting 
output quotas wjth unified income distribution, and 
to contracting output quotas to capable individual 
labourers. In each of these forms, the single peasant 
household is taken as the contracting and management 
unit. 

Compared to other forms , contracting jobs to 
households gives tlie peasants more autonomy in produc- 
tion and greater material incentives. It is also the 
simplest form of the responsibility system and better 
suits the present level of the productive forces in 
most rural areas and the level of management capabil- 
ities of rural cadres and peasants . Concrete results 
of the effectiveness of this system, especially as 
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applied to the economically backward areas, have been 
outstanding. 

There are two main reasons for which the pea- 
sants welcome the family contract system. Firstly^ 
they have autonomy in labour and management, in that 
they are in a position to plan their work and adopt 
measures suitable to the time and local conditions. 
Secondly > their incomes are directly linked with the 
fruits of their labour. This has also checked the 
malpractice of some cadres in making use of the com- 
plicated and overly-elaborate procedures under the 
unified distribution system to discourage initiatives 
and squander collective funds. 

The low level of China's agricultural productive 
forces continues to call for smaller management units 
and decentralized and dispersed systems of management. 
The flexibility of the family contract system in adapt- 
ing to different levels of productive forces and its 
effect on increased specialization of agricultural 
households is gradually changing the rural landscape 
in China. 

The practice of contracting jobs to households 
also implies readjustments of the relationship between 
agricultural production and collective ownership. 
The collective economy based on production teams in 
people's communes must undergo a certain transform- 
ation to fit this system. 

First of all> as the peasant household changes 
from a consumer unit in the collective economy into 
an economic unit with independent management and ac- 
counting and the responsibility for its own gains 
and losses , the status of the individual peasants 
changes from that of pure labourer to that of labourer- 
manager. Under the guidance of state plans and the 
unified management of the collective, each individual 
household has the right to define its own orientation 
and form of management, to set its own management 
and production plans, to adopt measures to increase 
output, to buy materials for production, to accumulate 
funds, to make investments and to allocate the labour 
forces of the family. 
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Secondly, as independent producer-managers , the 
peasants acquire the right to use and manage the col- 
lectively owned land, water conservation projects, 
large farm machinery and equipment, and other means 
of production. Individual ownership of such means 
is also on the rise, which may result in the uneven 
spread of these items among peasant households. 

Thirdly, the principle of 1 to each according 
to his work 1 is losing its place as the sole method 
of distribution. As long as the potential for increas- 
ing agricultural output has not been fully tapped, 
different amounts or uneven quality in the means of 
production will give rise to different soil fertility 
and output. Differential land earnings will prevail. 

One of the major problems that emerged during 
the implementation of the responsibility system is 
namely the uneven level of implementation between 
and within localities. Some contractual arrangements 
are not effective jn the sense that the period stipu~ 
lated may be too short for land cultivation, targets 
set for specialized tasks are not reasonable, or there 
are disparities in the remuneration of labour. Collec- 
tive property, facilities and secondary production may 
also be damaged and affected. There are considerable 
tensions due to unclear definition and improper hand- 
ling of the relationship between the State, the col- 
lective and individuals . For families experiencing 
material difficulties, there is inadequate care cover- 
ing food, clothing, medical care, housing and burial 
expenses which were usually borne by the commune. 
In some cases, the local leadership is either ineffec- 
tive or simply absent, due to lack of initiatives 
mainly as a result of unreasonable pay and inadequate 
living conditions. 

Emphasis is being placed on solving these prob- 
lems. Among the peasant communities , there is the 
on-going selection of the system that is most adapted 
to the local conditions, and its 'stabilization 1 as 
a long-term system. It is only based on the premise 
of stability that systems can be further improved. 
Reciprocally, only when there is improvement cat. they 
be further stabilized. Tt is certain that with the 
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rapid shifts in the productive forces in China, new 
contradictions and problems will arise, which must 
be further solved. Greater effort will be put into 
studying and summing up the experiences, for wider 
dissemination. 

Five case studies on typical applications of 
the responsibility system are included. They are en- 
titled respectively: 'A study of specialized house- 
holds 1 ; 'A development strategy for China's agri- 
culture 1 ; 'A development strategy for China ' s for- 
estry 1 ; 'A development strategy for China's animal 
husbandry'; and 'A development strategy for China's 
fishery' . 
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WOMEN AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 

Croll, Elizabeth. Women and rural development in China. Geneva, 
International Labour Utfice, 19b5. 172 p. 



This study is one in an ILO series of monographs 
on women, work and development, which are undertaken 
within the framework of the World Employment Programme. 
It is divided into two parts: the first outlining the 
main characteristics of the development policies and 
the reorganization of the rural sector in China from 
1949 to 1978, and analyzing its effects on the partici- 
pation of women in agricultural production and labour 
and their bearing, caring of children and family main- 
tenance; the second examining each of the more recent 
political and socio-economic rural policies and pro- 
grammes in China and the implications that these have 
for the dual roles of peasant women in production and 
child-bearing and caring, covering the period 1978- 
1984. 

The major assumption of the Government of China 
in developing a strategy to redefine the position of 
women was that the goals of national and socialist de- 
velopment and the women's movement are interdependent. 
Therefore the Government had mapped out a comprehen- 
sive and integrated programme which allowed for the 
development of a new legal, material and ideological 
base for the emancipation of women, as well as the 
growth of the women's movement. 

The Government of China's overall strategy to 
carry out rural development included the policy to ef- 
fect the entry of women into social production and the 
redefinition of the position of women. Both were nec- 
essary for the expansion and diversification of pro- 
duction and for the status of women themselves. 

Over the first 25 years, the female labour force 
increased substantially, varying in degree according 
to the cropping regions in China and the diversity in 
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economic pursuits. The aim of the systematic and com- 
prehensive attempt to encourage the participation of 
women in agriculture was to provide conditions favour- 
able to their entry into social production. It was as- 
sumed that this would alter the traditional sexual 
division of labour and reallocate socio-economic re- 
sources ir favour of women. However, the provision of 
community and welfare services and the reduction of 
the degree by which women's unpaid labour should sub- 
sidize the rural economy, are hampered by a real or 
assumed shortage of capital. 

Women were the main producers in agriculture in 
many areas. They received individual wages and their 
health and levels of education and skill training im- 
proved. Attempts were made to reduce their household 
responsibilities and to encourage them to take part 
in the collective decision-making processes. However, 
there still existed problem areas and factors which 
interfered with and discouraged women's access to and 
control over the strategic resources of society. They 
were : 

1. The relation of social production to female 
status > 

2. The structure and function of the rural house- 
hold; and 

3. The separation of women into female soli- 
darity groups. 

According to the study , it was ideological con- 
straints, rather than material constraints, that were 
the main obstacle for further changes in the position 
and attitude of women in China. The Confucian ideology 
advocating male supremacy and the division of labour 
into the domestic and public sphere was criticized 
through a mass campaign. Since, in China, the country- 
side tended to form a repository of traditional and 
conservative customs and habits, and, coupled with ma- 
terial constraints in rural areas, rural women were 
considered more backward, intensive efforts had to be 
directed to redefining the rol e and status of women 
in the rural social field. 
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In spite of attempts to introduce a new ideol- 
ogy of equality and liberation of women in China, the 
structure and functions of individual rural households 
and kin groups continued to maintain the status quo 
of the subordination of women in rural areas, due main- 
ly to four factors: 

1. Sons continued to be regarded as the only 
members of the households and kin groups who 
permanently contributed to the economy of 
both; 

2. Women continued to be exchanged between 
households, e.g., the custom of wives moving 
to live in husbands 1 households; 

3 . The maintenance of the household and rural 
economy relied on the unpaid labour of wom- 
en; and 

4. The training of young women in economic and 
political skills was still a poor form of 
investment for local communities. 

The attempt to foster solidarity among women, 
which did not receive support during the Cultural Rev- 
olution, was revived. The functions of local solidar- 
ity groups among women were to raise the consciousness 
of women both as members of a class and as women. It 
was in their own groups that women gained confidence 
to actively negotiate a new position for themselves. 
Hence women experienced for themselves that the pre- 
sence of female solidarity groups was beneficial to 
their own io-economic and political interests and 
the furthering of those interests in society. 

After 1978, China embarked on a new phase in her 
development strategy , an era of 1 socialist moderniz- 
ation 1 , aiming at accelerating the development process 
and turning China into a powerful and socialist society 
by developing four sectors of the economy: agriculture, 
industry, science and technology , and defence. These 
were known as the 'Four Modernizations 1 . In the re- 
adjustment of agriculture, four new programmes have 
been introduced: 
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1. The rural responsibility system; 

2. The expansion of domestic sidelines or in- 
dividual household production; 

3. The diversification of agriculture; and 

4. The mechanization of agriculture. 

Woiren* s support was emphasized in implementing 
these programmes. There was a demand for the women to 
ir prove their contribution to national growth in terms 
of skills, enthusiasm and productivity. It s assumed 
that the new development strategy would j...atically 
bensflt women, and would help them to achieve complete 
emancipation. 

The policies of socialist modernization with 
their prior allocation of investments in and develop- 
ment agriculture, mechanization, light industry, 
community services ^nd more adequate provisioning for 
consumption may well develop those employment oppor- 
tunities for women and reduce the domestic dema '\s on 
the labour of women. Women will probably share in any 
raised standards of livelihood, the rise in economic 
incentives and rewards, improvement in diet and health, 
and access to new services and consumer goods. How- 
ever, women's individual welfare wii3 be directly link- 
ed to that of their households, and inequality between 
households is likely to rise as a result of the new 
policies. The shift in controls and operation of pro- 
duction in the household as the ba.< 'c unit of produc- 
tion is likely to relocate many of women's productive 
activities to the household. The degree to which this 
will give them a greater degree of control and autonomy 
will depend on the division of labour within the house- 
hold. The net result of current reforms in the rural 
economy may be to increase the economic demands on the 
peasant household , and to increase the value placed 
on peasant women* s laboui . This may both benefit and 
penalize the uomen themselves. 

In 1978, the national women 1 s movement set for 
itself three major tasks: 
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1. The socialization and modernization of dom- 
estic labour to reduce physical labour of 
women; 

2. The socialization of children; and 

3 . The adoption of new attitudes towards the 
family and marriage. 

Although production continues to have priority, 
the present Government is also concerned to revalue 
reproduction. The family has been reaffirmed as the 
basic socio-political institution. 'Family education 1 
has become an important goal in China 1 s Government. 
The Government has thus called for the development of 
new norms of social behaviour based on 'high ideals, 
moral integrity, education and a sense of discipline 1 . 

The family planning policies , more than any other 
single set of present policies, will fundamentally al- 
ter the future roles of women in the family and in so- 
ciety. The most far-reaching policy introduced in 1979 
is the single-child family programme, its distinctive 
features being the punitive economic sanctions to be 
taken against those not adhering to this policy, and 
the extended degree of state intervention in the re- 
productive process and familial affairs. Although this 
policy contributes to greater participation of women 
in economic, political and social acti\ \ties outside 
the home, yet there is an increase in the incidence 
of female infanticide and violence against mothers of 
daughters. 

In spite of the encouragement given to woiren to 
participate in the political process and decision- 
making oodies, the percentage of women at all adminis- 
trative levels is low and declining. The Women's Fed- 
eration, with the support of the Government , has em- 
phasized the need to train women cadres who can under- 
take additional responsibilities to represent , defend 
and protect women's interests. 

The author concluded her study by indicating 
that many of the polici es which intimately affect the 
productive and child-bjaring activities of women in 
China are sometimes marked by che near absence of any 
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substantial analysis of their repercussions for the 
conditions of female agricultural production and child- 
bearing. Policies to do with women or gender-specific 
demands, she commended, continue to be predominantly 
defined in terms of ideological education and popular- 
ization without reference to broader economic policies. 
So these policies specifically aimed at women do not 
seem to take into consideration the structures that 
bind the ideal relations between female and male col- 
leagues, the generations, husband and wife or mother 
and child, and without reference to economic policies 
which directly affect these relations. 

Even more than in the past, the effectiveness 
of the ideologies of equality, free choice of marriage 
and democratic familial relations may be limited by 
the fact that current economic policies encourage the 
maintenance or even elaboration of domestic and kin 
groups. The author's analysis is that the multifarious 
repercussions of current policies may both benefit and 
penalize peasant women. How the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this present strategy of rural develop- 
ment will balance out in the long run must be a ques- 
tion for the future. 
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SEVENTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1985-90) 
OF INDIA 



India, PJjnning Commission. Seven Five-Year Plan 1985-90. New 
Delhi, 1985. 2v. 



India embarked on planned economic development 
in the 1950s when it set up a Planning Commission and 
introduced the concept of 5-year plans. In 1985, India 
entered the Seventh Five-Yea^ Plan. 

The Plan document for the period 1985-1990 is 
published by the Government of Cndia in two volumes, 
with a Foreword by the Pr/.me Minister who is also the 
Chairman of the Planning Commission. 

The new Plan is built on the foundations of the 
achievements of the previous plan, registering 5 per 
cent growth rate of the GDP. It is essentially an anti- 
poverty programme with emphasis on agricultural devel- 
opment and economic and technological modernization. 
The Seventh Plan is set within a 15-year perspective. 
It seeks, by the year 2000, to virtually eliminate 
poverty and illiteracy, achieve near full employment, 
secure satisfaction of the basic needs of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, and provide health for all. 

The Plan focuses on five major problem areas as 

under: 

1. Rehabilitation and revitalization of the 
agricultural credit system; 

2 . Substantial improvement in the quality of 
agricultural and rural development adminis- 
tration; 

3. Re-examinat:.on of the content of the family 
welfare programme to bring about a faster 
reduction in the rate of population growth; 
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4. Improvement in productivity, efficiency, and 
internal resource generation of the public 
sector enterprises; and 

5. Adoption of effective measures to bring about 
meaningful participation of the people in 
all phases of national development. 

Volume 1 of this document is devoted to per- 
spective, objectives, strategy, macro-dimensions and 
resources. The first chapter reviews the achievements 
of the Sixth Plan; the second outlines the development 
perspective oriented towards the year 2000; the objec- 
tives and strategies of the Seven/ Plan are the focus 
of the third chapter; Chapter* 4 and 5 are devoted to 
the questions of financing the Plan and balance of pay- 
ments respectively; the concluding chapter gives the 
framework of the Economic Policy. 

Sectoral programmes of Development are detailed 
in the 2nd volume, divided into 21 chapters and run- 
ning into 421 pages. From the point of view of UNESCO. 
The following chapters are of particular relevance: 



Chapter 2: Rural Development and 
leviation Programmes; 



Poverty Al- 



Chapter 5: 



Chapter 9: 



Employment , Manpower 
Labour Policy; 



Planning and 



Communications , 
Broadcasting; 



Information 



and 



Chapter 10: Education, Culture and Sports; 

Chapter 14: Socio-Economic Programmes for Women; 

Chapter 15: Socio-Economic Programmes for Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes; 

Chapter 16: Special Area Development Programmes; 

Chapter 17: Science and Technology; 

Chapter 18: Environment and Ecology; and 

Chapter 19: Minimum Needs Programme, 

The chapter on Education, Culture and Sports re- 
ports the progress made in the field of education since 
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independence in 1947 and reviews the achievements dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan. It says that 22 million additional 
children were enrolled while the target was fixed for 
18 million; an additional 3 million children were en- 
rolled under the programme of non-formal education. 
The Centre funded 386 rural functional literacy pro- 
jects, and also assisted 380 voluntary agencies and 
49 universities in their adult education programme. 

On all fronts there has been a Quantitative 
expansion: institutions, enrolment , girls education, 
spread of literacy, vocationalization, and higher edu- 
cation. Yet , there is a { staggering backlog ' : the il- 
literacy level at the end of Sixth Plan was as high 
as 63 per cent; 50 million children will have to be 
enrolled in schools; and more vocationalization has 
to occur. 

The Seventh Plan, having reviewed the situation 
of education in the country, has identified the fol- 
lowing thrust areas: 

i ) achievement of universal primary education; 

ii ) eradication of illiteracy in the age group 
15-35 years; 

iii) vocationalization and skill training pro- 
grammes at different levels of education; 

iv) upgradation of standards and modernization 
of education; 

v) provision of facilities for education of high 
quality in every district; and 

vi ) removal of obsolescence in technical educa- 



This is expected to be achieved through effec- 
tive decentralized planning, organizational reform, 
promotion of non- formal and open learning systems , 
adoption of low-cost alternatives and optimum use of 
resources, forging links with the industry, mobiliz- 
ation of community resources, and societal involve- 
ment . 
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Guided by these considerations, the Government 
of India attempted a comprehensive appraisal of the 
existing educational scene and subjected it to a coun- 
try-wide debate. Based on this exercise, which involved 
a large number of people from all walks of life, the 
Government formulated a new National Policy of Educa- 
tion: 1986 which would replace the old 1968 policy. 
Though the new policy is not a part of this document 
under review, the reader is advised to consult the new 
National Policy Document, as it would guide the future 
action in the field of education in India. 

The chapter on Education also deals with Art and 
Culture, ana ^.th Youth and Sports. As envisaged in 
the Plan, seven zonal cultural centres are proposed 
to be set up, which would, among others, organize tra- 
ditional fairs and festivals. The work on preserva- 
tion, documentation, and conservation of cultural her- 
itage will be further advanced. Folk and tribal arts 
will be promoted. The National Museum of Han (Rashtri- 
ya Manav Sangrahalaya) will be completed during the 
Plan, and an Indira Gandhi National Centre for Art will 
be set up in Delhi, which will serve as a resource 
centre, a data base for arts and a venue for the pro- 
posed national theatre. 

For the 200 million young people in the age 
group 15-34 years, constituting 30 per cent of the 
population, the Plan envisages to further strengthen 
the two existing programmes, namely the National Ser- 
vice Scheme (NSS) and the Nehru Yuvak Kendras (NYKs). 
In addition, the newly adopted resolution on the Nat- 
ional Sports Policy will be translated into action. 

The Plan outlay for education, art, culture, and 
sports and youth services totals Rs 63,826.5 million* 

The distribution for the three sub- sec tors is 
shown on the following page (figures are in million 
Indian Rs) . 



* Approximately 12.64 Indian rupees (Rs) = One US dollar. 
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Seventh five year plan of India 



Sub-sector 


Contribution of 


Total 
(million 
Rs . ; 


Centre States 


Union 
Territories 


Education 


17,386.4 32,513.0 


4,671.6 


54,571.0 


Arts and 
culture 


3,500.0 1,148.6 


172,6 


4,821.2 


Sports and 3,000.0 1,225.5 
youth s^ vices 


208.8 


4,434.3 


Grand Total 


2:>,886.4 34,887.1 


5,053.0 


63,826.5 
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CHILD CARE FACILITIES IN INDIA 



Swaminathan, Mina. Who cares?: A study of child care facilities 
for low-in come wo r k i ng women in I ndlaT New Delhi, Centre for 
Women's Development Studies, 1985, xi, 159 p. 



The Labour Laws of India make it an obligation 
for employers in factories, mines and plantations to 
provide maternity benefits and creche facilities to 
their worsen workers. However, this right is available 
to only 3-4 per cent of working women, even in the or- 
ganized sector of the economy. Also in this sector, 
those primarily in the service industry are not en- 
titled to these benefits because the Labour Laws do 
not apply to them. For some 94 per cent of working 
women in other sectors, such as agriculture, no such 
benefits exist at all, since they are not benefici- 
aries of the Labour Laws or of services by voluntary 
and other agencies. 

The current document provides a penetrating 
study of child care facilities for low income working 
women in India. In particular, the study stresses that 
the needs of child care and education cannot be seen 
in isolation from the changing position of women and 
families, in the context of the realities of women oc- 
cupying work positions, and the increase of nuclear 
family units. 

The study provides a perspective for interpret- 
ation of data and observations, starting with a demo- 
graphic review to assess the magnitude of the problem. 
An in-depth analysis is then made of each of the two 
main sectors providing child care services , the man- 
datory (by the Labour Laws) , and the voluntary. This 
analysis includes a general overview as well as inten- 
sive case studies of contrasting examples, which high- 
light attributes of the child care services in speci- 
fic terms. Finally, an evaluative portrait is made of 
the child care services in the context of the magnitude 
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of the problem, with relevant comparisons established 
with similar services in other countries. The analysis 
is also placed in the context of theoretical perspec- 
tives applicable to child development and social per- 
spectives applicable to India, The final chapter makes 
significant programme proposals for alternative and 
improved child care services , and for future research 
and documentation. 

The comparisons across the various sub- sec tors 
in the statutory sector (governed by the Laws) as well 
as the overall review and analysis, point to a number 
of fundamental weaknesses, even though some sub-sec- 
tors, such as the plantations, provide - in relative 
terms — somewhat better child care services than other 
sub-sectors, such as coal mines. Further, even the 
best child care services are very far from what may 
be defined as optimal: coverage is meagre; programme 
quality is poor; and utilization is low. 

The identified weaknesses point to the fact that 
the child care services have been conceived, in the 
Laws, in a way which has failed to make the child the 
focal point. The Laws themselves have been shown to 
be unimaginative, unrealistic and narrow. A third 
foundational weakness is that the total responsibility 
is placed on employers, who are unable or unwilling 
(or both) to shoulder this responsibility. 

Derived from the analysis and the identification 
of the foundational weaknesses, future improvements 
may move in the direction of replacing the 'women- 
oriented' approach with a 'child-oriented' perspec- 
tive. 

All young childr en of plantation workers , mine 
workers, factory workers and others in the organized 
sector need attention paid to their health, and nu- 
trition, and opportunities for social, intellectual, 
physical, cultural and moral development. Children of 
working mothers , in addition, require some custodial 
care. Thus , this calls for a replacement of the pre- 
sent child care service model derived from the Laws , 
to incorporate the above principle and change of per- 
spective. 
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The Study analyses, similarly, the vo* 1 untary sec- 
tor services in child care, which arose historically 
as a result of concern for the needs of children pri- 
marily, and only indirectly with the needs of women. 
The analysis traces the genesis back over a century, 
and moves via the post-independence child welfare con- 
cerns and the new concerns of the 19C0s and 1970s of 
grass roots reality, the establishment of the Inte- 
grated Child Development Service (ICDS) through ef- 
forts of India's Third and Fourth Socio-Economic De- 
velopment Plans, and the emergence of mobile creches, 
institutions identified with day-care for the children 
of poor working mothers. This analysis is reinforced, 
again, through detailed case studies. 

The cone lusion of the Study is that the volun- 
tary sector services in child care, too, cater very 
poorly to working mothers (in the unorganized sector). 
The maximum outreach may be estimated at about 200,000 
children (even assuming these are ctll children of poor 
working women), while the number of women engaged in 
the unorganized sector is about 45,6 million! Also 
women in agriculture labour, the largest and poorest 
sector of working women, are the most neglected in 
terms of child care services. 

Thus the achievement, while being commendable, 
is seriously inadeqi ^te in quantitative terms, espec- 
ially when taking note of the fact that some 90 per 
cent of the working women of India are in the unor- 
ganized sector. In addition, the quality of day care 
is also generally very poor. 

Indeed, the Study raises the very serious issue 
as to whether no care is better than bad care, that 
it is better by far to leave children to be brought 
up in the fields, pavements and lanes as they have 
been in the past than to subject them to unhygienic 
and mentally and physically constricting conditions 
of a child care centre. 

To keep a child for several hours a day 
in a small , dark, crowded and not very 
clean room, without activities appropriate 
for mental stimulation, sensory experience 
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and motor development through play, with- 
out emotional nourishment through inter- 
action with loving adults and social de- 
velopment through interaction with all 
ages, while cutting him off from the com- 
munity and experiences which he would have 
in his own environment, may be sever ly dam- 
aging, even if physical safety and health 
are ensured. 

A second design issue that ^rises is that for 
various reasons stated in the report, most agencies, 
workers and institutions concerned with day care jus- 
tify the small number of infants below three years of 
age under their care. Quite in contrast is the exper- 
ience of the Mobile Creche Programme which has a large 
proportion of infants, and which is thf outcome of de- 
monstrating in practice, to mothers, tuat infants can 
be, and are, appropriately and lovingly cared for. 

A third design issue is the ability of the child 
care services to meet the needs of both women and chil- 
dren, and here again, the Mobile Creche Programme dem- 
onstrates this active possibility. 

In conclusion, the Study includes a number of 
suggestions for alternative proposals. The most semi- 
nal suggestion is that monolith designs are inappro- 
priate for a country of the size and diversity of In- 
dia. Thus the child care service has to be reconcep- 
tualized as a series of designs rather than as one. 

A second set of bases for new designs, questions 
the current 'myths 1 which have hampered designs that 
attempt to reach the number of women requiring child 
care services and provide an adequate service. In par- 
ticular, the Study identifies three such 'myths 1 : 

a) The belief that Indian women are not work- 
ing, the 'invisible 1 working women; 

b) The belief that the extended Indian family, 
unassisted, is capable of caring for children 
adequately ''the 1 invisible ' nuclear family) ; 
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c) The myth that any women, or any one for that 
matter, can take care of children properly 
( 1 invisible 1 skills) . 

The Study emphasizes that only a strong pressure 
from below (grass roots organizations, women's groups, 
women's movements, trades, unions) can give both di- 
rection and force to the movement for day care ser- 
vices. The organization of the unorganized poor women 
is an essential first step. 

The Study points out areas that require research 
and documentation. These include: 

1. Demographic data: How many women are working, 
in what occupations and where, in what cir- 
cumstances and at what income levels? Ho" 
many children do they have, and how many of 
these need day care, and how many need othei 
developmental programmes? How many girls are 
full-time child caretakers, where, for how 
long, and in what circumstances? Who actual- 
ly cares for young children in the family, 
at different income levels , places and oc- 
cupations and in the context of different 
kinds of household composition? 

2. Survey data: How many agencies and what type 
are involved in day care? How many training 
programmes and what kind? What information 
can be gleaned about the distribution of day- 
care services between rural and urban areas, 
between different income groups, between work- 
ing and non-working mothers, between children 
of different age-groups, between half-day and 
full-day programmes, between large and small 
agencies, between work place and residential 
locations of day carf* centres? 

3 . Theoretical studies : More information is 
needed on the impact of different types of 
caretaking on the development of children. 
What effect does multiple mothering or mul- 
tiple caretaking within the family have on 
the child? What effects do different types 
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and levels of institutionalized care taking 
have on the child? What factors are salient 
in each case and how do they differ? 

A . Evaluative studies: These should concentrate 
on the nature, quality and effectiveness of 
different types of programmes in existence , 
including historical and anecdotal accounts 
and interviews , case studies along the lines 
presented here, micro-studies of experimental 
programmes, criterion-based research studies, 
and accounts of day care for different sec- 
tions of the population. 

5. Comparative studies: These are needed regard- 
ing the situation in other developing coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and Latin America, link- 
ing the development of day care with economic 
growth, social and political perspectives and 
value systems in each culture, as well as com- 
parisons with developments in affluent coun- 
tries both in Asia and the West. 

The Study is much more than an analysis of child 
care services. It is a call for action to be taken 

urgently, in a climate of understanding. 
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EDUCATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Rao, Sudh3 V, Education and rural development* New Delhi, Sage 
Publications, f555~ 534~~p, 



Introduction 

The central purpose of this case study is to 
analyse how the system of formal education in India 
actually works at the village level and how it inter- 
acts with other elements in rural development. The 
general assumption is tnatthe provision of educational 
opportunities will promote upward mobility, reduce the 
disparities between various caste and class groups and 
evaluate the process of socio-economic development:. 

The book comprises four chapters. Chapter One 
introduces the book by describing the objective of the 
study and the research methodology used for examining 
the above-mentioned assumption through the study of 
a dry village of Dalena in Mandya District in Karna- 
taka in Southern India, The study uses an anthrooo- 
logical approach to gather data on education and rural 
development to investigate several problem areas. It 
also describes the settxng of the study by discussing 
the profile of the village in terms of its educational 
system, geographical description, population, family 
structure, literacy and sources of income. In this 
discussion, the study identified a problem that faces 
the village. This problem points out that despite the 
fact that Dalena is situated on the urban fringe with 
continuous and varied contacts with Mandya town, it 
remains a rural society. Land continues to be the cen- 
tral interest the life of the majority of people. 

Rural developmen t 

Chapter Two explains more in depth the type of 
land available and the cultivation pattern; the cat- 
egories of land ownershio and the importance of land 
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in the life of a Dalena villager. Despite state inter 
vention and subsequent developments in the wider econ- 
omy, very little impact has been nu de on the social 
structure of the village. In general, the advent of 
"Irrigation, development of a market economy and the 
introduction of formal and health institutions have 
affected different socio-economic categories different- 
ly and helped only a small minority of Dalena 1 s popu- 
lation. For example , state legislation outlawed dis- 
crimination on the basis of caste but in the informal 
context , caste remains a dominant factor of social 
interaction. 

One of the changes that marked the turning point 
in the life and work of Dalena villagers was when 
richer peasants were able to purchase irrigated land 
in neighbouring wet villages. The cultivation of cash 
crops on wet land outside Dale*** was considerably more 
remunerative than traditional subsistence food produc- 
tion within the village. This control over wet land 
by a selected few inevitably increased economic dif- 
ferentiation among various economic groups, made dry 
land farming comparatively less advantageous and 
changed the customary rhythm of production. 

An important aspect of land utilization in Dalena 
was the size of a holding and the extent of fragmen- 
tation of land. Land was a major index of wealth, 
social status and security. In recent years, the pea- 
sants of Dalena were faced with the problem of a lim- 
ited supply of land entering the market, a rise in land 
prices and sub-division of small and fragmented plots 
of land. Furthermore, as a consequence of recent popu- 
lation growth, accompanied by economic stagnation with- 
in the region, villagers of Dalena were forced to sub- 
divide their already small landholdings. While the 
rich occupied a larger percentage of the land, the poor 
suffeied from an extreme shortage of land and did not 
have the means to acquire more acreage. Significantly, 
about 27 per cent of the landless households were 
headed by women, who were the poorest of the poor. 
Thus , economic differentiation was on the rise, the 
population increased and frequent divisions of small 
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units of land made cultivation uneconomical, Conse- 
quently, there was a growing pressure among the house- 
holds in Dalena to seek alternative sources of steady 
income. 

Labour 

The introduction of irrigation in the Mandya re- 
gion increased the overall demand for labour both with- 
in and outside Dalena. Of the total working population 
in Dalena, 30 per cent work as casual agricultural 
labourers. Among the 'traditionalists', 15 per cent 
of the 'medium 1 peasants and 59 percent of the 'small' 
peasants have one member from a household working as 
an agricultural labourer , as compared to 88 per cent 
of the marginal peasants who have at least two. Simi- 
larly, of the total working population among the min- 
ority castes, 78 per cent of the Harijans and 45 per 
cent of the Artisans supplement their income through 
wages from agricultural labour. Altogether, 43 per 
cent of the total landless population follow wage 
labour as their primary occupation. 

The pattern of change in Dalena 's economy which 
has been traced, was brought about by population growth 
and the resulting increase in dependency ratios, dim- 
inishing landholdings and increasing fragmentation of 
household land, in a setting which lacks a secondary 
source of production and has only limited scope for 
external enterprise. Furthermore, urban proximity, par- 
ticipation in the market economy and the growing number 
of 'cash earners' has not only increased the demand 
for durable goods but cash seems to have become a 
strong factor in the functioning of the social and 
economic system of the village. This is apparent not 
only in the attitudes and aspirations of the inhabi- 
tants of Dalena but also in their actions with regard 
to hiring labour, marketing crops, the consumption pat- 
tern for non-duration goods, and job preferences. 

The historical development of the Mandya region, 
the fact that Dalena is a dry village with a growing 
population, inequitable land distribution, scarcity 
of land, seasonal employment, limited opportunities 
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for entrepreneurial activities and low levels of liv- 
ing, have all contributed towards a demand for formal 
education as well as educational and occupational as- 
pirations among the inhabitants. 

Education 

Chapter Three describos the non-formal and for- 
mal education systems in Mandya; how the villagers re- 
gard the two, the poverty and inequality that persist 
in formal education and how education fulfills or 
fails their expectations and desire for status. 

A tradition of literacy existed in Dalena even 
before the advent of irrigation and the development 
of a market economy in Mandya district. This was 
achieved through the Kulimatha (education by payment )• 
Kulimatha education in the pre-irrigation period was 
confined mainly to rich peasants and the Artisan 
caste. The advent of irrigation offered and encouraged 
households of all caste to seek new avenues of socio- 
economic mobility. Post-irrigation Kulimatha schools 
were open to Harijians as well, who until then had been 
denied access to any form of education in the village 
because of their lowly ascribed status in the caste 
hierarchy. The system of Kulimatha education consisted 
largely of instruction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic, emphasizing the moulding of the children's 
character based on a code of conduct derived from the 
ancient mythological literature of India. The educa- 
tion was informal, leaning heavily on traditional 
knowledge. Soon, the growing population and the con- 
sequent subdivision of land made formal education or 
government school an alternative proposition. The pea- 
sants believed that formal education would enable at 
least one of their sons to move up the ladder of socio- 
economic success. 

However, based on the past experience on the Ku- 
limatha and the present performance of the Government 
school, parents have greater faith in the indigenous 
system than the official school. For the villagers, 
it is the traditional school which in fact educates 
their children, while the Government School which 
should perform this function, is merely viewed as 
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a channel for socio-economic mobility. Moreover, they 
perceive the Government school as an institution which 
disseminates a set of values alien to the village en- 
vironment. 

Perception of education and role of the teacher 

The traditional definition of education as op- 
posed to the formal schooling has created a dilemma 
among the villagers. In their perception, an educated 
man is one who conducts himself in consonance with the 
established and traditional norms and values. On the 
other hand, inside a classroom, the teachers communi- 
cate the values of the urban sector. However, the poor- 
er households believed that while literacy was useful 
to a peasant 1 s life, the main determinant of his suc- 
cess was inherited land and wealth. 

Another educational aspiration of the villagers 
which the formal school cannot fulfill, relates to the 
role of the teacher. In their perception, a good teach- 
er has good moral behaviour, ability to reinforce dis- 
cipline and provide individual attention to pupils and 
enable them to retain what they have learned. However, 
because the teachers are basically outsiders (they do 
not live in the village) and are state employees and 
not responsible to the local community, the parents 
cannot approach them easily and influence their conduct 
or content of teaching. The isolation of the teacher 
from the community is owa reason for the perpetuation 
of the Manepatha (private, community run school); for 
the villagers the Manepatha school taacher is an ac- 
cepted member who is not only approachable but also 
participates in the socio-cultural activities of the 
village , 

Educational and occupational aspirations 

The ideal educational achievement for a boy is 
that he must complete Standard VII to be functionally 
literate. Of the sample households, whose children are 
continuing in school or higher educational ir stitu- 
tions, 53 per cent would like their sons to go in for 
post -secondary education while the remaining 47 per 
cent would be satisfied with secondary education. 
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Moreover, educational aspirations are significantly re- 
lated to the first-born male in the family; the chil- 
dren attending school/college from 79 per cent of the 
sample households are either the first-born or eldest 
son in a family. As far as girls are concerned, there 
are conflicting views about the desirability of their 
schooling. Among the richer peasants and some of the 
service castes, there is a changing attitude towards 
the education of girls; they aspire to social mobility 
for their daughters through their educational back- 
ground. Thirty-two per cent of the sample households 
do not want their daughters educated at all, because, 
in their view, literacy and schooling are irrelevant 
oO a girl's future role as a wife and a mother, par- 
ticularly if she continues to live in the rural areas, 
cor similar reasons, 36 per cent do not want their 
daughters to continue in school beyond Standard IV, 
while 11 per cent are more favourably disposed to their 
daughters attending senior primary school. Tl.e remain- 
ing 21 per cent who want at least one of their daugh- 
ters to complete secondary education, mainly comprise 
the Harijan households of Dalena. 

In reality, however, the clientele of school sys- 
tems is largely comprised of the upper-income groups. 
At the primary level, a higher proportion of the chil- 
dren of the 1 cash earners 1 attend school as compared 
with the traditionalists'. At the secondary and the 
tertiary level, the demand for education largely de- 
pends on the extent of wet land ownership; thus, coming 
from the upper-income group. For the poor, even if edu- 
cation was free, it is not without cost to the family. 

In terms of occupational aspirations , ideally, 
all sample households would like their sons to be em- 
ployed in a white collar job and a Governmental job 
because it has the security of permanence and regu- 
larity of cash income . In practice, the poorer house- 
holds perceive any job that brings in cash as a 'good 
job 1 even if it is irregular and temporary in nature. 

Ascribed versus achieved status 

Although land continues to be an important, poss- 
ibly even a necessary, condition for acquiring prestige 
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in Dalena, a ne criterion of status and power based 
on formal education has gradually gained strength. As 
opposed to the past, wherein social status was con- 
ferred by hereditary succession or acquired at birth, 
status may now be achieved based on the individual's 
performance and education. This has led to the devel- 
opment of greater heterogeneity within each caste. De- 
spite these, similar educational qualifications have 
not overriden ascriptive factors such as caste and 
socio-economic status. The explanation to this runs 
as follows: while the demand for education has in- 
creased in Dalena, job opportunities have not expanded. 
In such cases, the direct influences of educational 
achievement on status was suppressed by the influence 
of antecedent social status. This trend led to greater 
differentiation between castes and within castes and 
has widened the gap between the rich and the poor. 

The educated youth among the landed caste have 
sought to confirm their hereditary status by access 
to political power and administrative links. They have 
used the Panchayat (village council) to develop of- 
ficial contacts for securing income-producing jobs, 
as well as for consolidating their power base in the 
village in preparation for higher political office. 
They are motivated to strive towards leadership pos- 
itions not because they desire to introduce changes 
in the village, but rather from a consideration of in- 
dividual advancement. The wealthier educated youth are 
turning to politics to vent their frustration. On the 
other hand, education has left the poor not only poor 
but, in addition has provided little to the person who 
is concerned with improvements and changes in his com- 
munity ♦ 

Conclusion 

The case study concludes that formal education 
has reaffirmed the existing socio-economic differentia- 
tion and failed to realize the expectations of educa- 
tionists as well as the aspirations of the lower socio- 
economic strata in terms of acting as an agent for 
social change. 
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WORK-ORIENTED EDUCATION 

Sharma, Jai Kishan. Education for Third World countries. New Delhi, 
B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1986. xi f 172 p. 

The book is the result of a Ph. D. work of the 
author at the University of Poona. Although the title 
of the book is 'Education for Third World countries', 
it deals only with the Indian education system. The 
author has propc sed a system of education to replace 
the present system. While discrediting almost every- 
thing in the present system of education, including 
the structure of education, curricula, and institutions 
such as the University Grants Commission, he has tried 
to justify his system of education, in which there 
shouldbe five stages of education. The first stage is 
constituted of compulsory education up to middle stan- 
dard (age group 5 to 13 years). The next four stages 
are based on the intelligence-quotient of the students. 
These are the optional stage (age group 14 to 16), 
selective stage (age group 17 to 19), specialization 
stage ( age group 20 to 23) and research career (21 
years onwards). Education should prepare students for 
a democratic-social order. 

1 Earn and Learn 1 , or work-oriented education is 
the main theme of the book. Students banks, social ser- 
vice schemes, teaching of religion and regional cul- 
tures and a career-card system of examination have bean 
suggested. The vice-chancellor based universities are 
proposed to be reshaped into democratic and teacher- 
based universities. According to the author: 

the nation has not gained in happiness over 
the years and the situation has reached the 
breaking point. There is political anarchy 
and economic i solvency . Nothing noteworthy 
has been done to improve the lot of the com- 
mon man... The national leadership, at the 
dawn of political freedom in 1947, made a 
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wrong beginning. They ignored the school 
and took to fields and factories, secreta- 
riats and super-bazaars to usher in a new 
era of social change. 

The book consists of the following eight chap- 
ters: (1) Dharma* and Education; (2) Philosophy of Edu- 
cation; (3) Work-oriented Education; (A) Examination; 
(5) Democratization _J Administration; (6) Students 
and the Nation; (7) Observations; and (8) Conclusions. 
The first two chapters deal with the theoretical aspect 
of philosophies of education - Western and Indian. 
Chapters Three to Six suggest new directions and 
thrusts in tK^ proposed system of education, whereas 
Chapter Seven includes observations of the author on 
the 'Challenge of Education - A Policy Perspective 1 
which was released by the M^aistry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of India in 1985 for national debate. The last 
chapter concludes with the suggestion that if the pres- 
ent education system is re-oriented in the light of 
his system of education, the nation will enter a new 
era. 'The trials and tribulations that our countrymen, 
rich and poor, literate and illiterate, en masse, are 
facing may well be overcome in a decade or so 1 . 



* Social customs, right behaviour, virtue, justice. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

Japan. Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. National In- 
stitute of Special Edjcation. Special education in Japan (brief 
report, 1985) . Kanagawa, National Institute of Special Education, 
1985, 17 p. mimeo. 



The biief report on Special Education in Japan, 
prepared in 1985 by the National Institute of Special 
Education, under the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture, contains useful information concerning 
educational systems for handicapped children, and edu- 
cational as well as administrative arrangements and 
responsibilities for special education for the dis- 
abled. 

The special education programme was set up in 
view of providing appropriate education for all the 
handicapped children and developing their capability 
to a maximum so that they can eventually, as far as 
possible, enjoy an independent life. Attendance at 
special school at elementary and lower secondary levels 
has become compulsory, in Japan, for blind and deaf 
children since 1948 and for children with other kinds 
of handicaps since 1979. After the introduction of 
compulsory schooling for handicapped children, the num- 
ber of children fully and temporarily exempted from 
compulsory education has sharply declined. 

Handicapped children in Japan receive education 
in different settings set up by law according to the 
degree of their ability. There are three settings where 
handicapped children may study - special school for 
high degree or seriously handicapped children; special 
class in ordinary primary and lower secondary schools 
for medium degre^ or partially handicapped children; 
while minimum degree or slightly handicapped childr l 
can be enrolled in an ordinary class of regular pri- 
mary and lower secondary school with special guidance. 
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Teachers are encouraged to treat the handicapped chil- 
dren, as much as possible, in an ordinary setting and 
to provide them with as many opportunities as possible 
to do things together with ordinary school children 
through extra-curricular activities. 

education at the special school/class has been 
designed basically according to the National Course 
of Study, and special instruction and special curricu- 
la for the special school are added* The purpose of 
the education at the special school is two-fold: (1) 
to provide general knowledge and education equivalent, 
to ordinary elementary and lower secondary school; and 
(2) to develop knowledge, skills and attitudes to over- 
come disability and to give special training orienta- 
tion. Curricula are made flexible and special arrange- 
ments are made in the classroom organization to meet 
the different needs of handicapped children which are 
quite diverse from one child to another depending on 
the degree of their disability. 

Efforts have also been made in recent years to 
give handicapped students more opportunities for high- 
er education. The Ministry of Education has given 
guidance for universities and colleges to provide 
handicapped students with opportunities to take en- 
trance examinations and sent instruction on special 
measures for handicapped applicants. Institutions are 
also encouraged to improve physical facilities to meet 
the special needs of the handicapped. Tsukuba Univer- 
sity has done a feasibility study on the establishment 
of a national institution of higher education for stu- 
dents with visual and hearing problems. 

With regard to the administrative arrangements 
and responsibilities for special education, mainly 
municipal and pref ectural governments share the work: 
the municipal government looks after special classes 
of ordinary elementary ^nd lower secondary schools , 
while special schools are under the responsibility of 
the pref ectural governments. The National government 
subsidizes certain expenditure regarding the operation 
of the special schools, and subsidies are given to 
parents to educate their disabled children at special 
schools. 
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In-service teacher training courses have been 
organized by the National Institute of Special Educa- 
tion, Research activities on Special Education have 
also been conducted by the same institute and other 
educational institutes such as universities and re- 
search centres for special education. 

The report provides an overall picture of special 
education in Japan, including the structural and admin- 
istrative arrangements and recent developments. There 
is, however, no attempt to make a critical analysis 
and assessment. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN JAPAN 

Japan, Provisional Council on Educational Reform. First report 
on educational reform, Tokyo, 1985. 85 p. 



The Provisional Council on Educational Reform 
was set up in September 1984 at the request of the 
Prime Minister to advise him on f basic strategies for 
necessary reforms with regard to governmental policies 
and measures in various aspects, so as to ensure such 
education as will be compatible with social changec 
and cultural developments of the Nation' . 

This report is the first official document which 
states clearly the basic principles and concrete pro- 
posals for the reform, although summaries of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council's meetings have been published 
twice before. 

The report is divided into three parts - Part 
I: 'Basic Direction of the Educational Reform'; Part 
II: f Major Issues to be considered by the Council'; 
and Part III: 'Immediate Specific Proposals for Edu- 
cational Reform' . In addition, the report contains 
speeches and statements made by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister for Education on the occasions of the 
first meeting of the Council and when the report was 
submitted. 

The report starts with a critical analysis of 
education in Japan since the introduction of the mod- 
ern school system in 1873, which the Council terms 
' the first Educational Reform' . The Council regards 
that education in Modern Japan has reflected the pat- 
tern of Japanese Modernization, which is called 'catch- 
ing-up [with the West]' pattern. This pattern can be 
seen in all aspects of Japanese Society including edu- 
cation, throughout the period of modernization of the 
Country till today. Even after the Second Reform which 
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took place after the Second World War, Japanese educa- 
tion has been characterized by a ' catching-up' pattern, 
though certainly the emphasis shifted from extreme nat- 
ionalism and militarism to democracy, freedom and 
equality under the second reform. 

On the basis of the analysis of the existing 
education system within the context of a rapidly 
changing modern Japanese society, the Council is of 
the opinion that there is a need to reform education 
again. The 'catching-up' pattern should be changed to 
something relevant to today ' s Japan which now has 
achieved the position of one of the world 1 s leading 
industrialized countries. Emphasis should be put more 
on quality rather than quantity. Creativity and unique 
individual personalities should be given importance 
to prepare themselves for new challenges and demands 
to come in the next cencury. 'Internationalization 1 
of education, in particular at the higher education 
level, is also encouraged in this context. 

While emphasizing individuality, the report also 
stresses the importance of learning basics and fun- 
damentals as well as moral education. Mastering basic 
and fundamental knowledge is said to be the basis for 
further advancement of knowledge and creativity re- 
quired at higher level. Emphasis of individuality 
should be backed by a sense of responsibility to be 
cultivated in the moral education. In fact ' emphasis 
of individuality 1 and moral education are regarded as 
both sides of a coin. Rigid uniformity and lack of re- 
spect for individuality in the Japanese education sys- 
tem has resulted in many problems related to school 
children, e.g., school bullying and violence, juvenile 
delinquency and children's refusal to go to school. 

What is significant in the discussion contained 
in the report is that issues and problems in the edu- 
cation system are discussed in wider socio-cultural 
context . Problems at the secondary level for example, 
have been dir issed in relation to the competitive en- 
trance examination of a university, which would, then, 
be analysed within the context of socio-cultural val- 
ues and attitudes towards success. In Japanese society, 
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ascription, i.e where you belong or which university 
you go to, is more important tb achievement, i.e. 
what you have done 

Furthermore, f Life-long learning system 1 and edu- 
cation in the 'information age 1 are identified as new 
areas to be explored. Continuing education is focused 
on from the point of view ot demographic change in the 
modern Japanese society, while adjustment tc new devel- 
opments in informatics is emphasized in view of the 
great impact and implication of information technology, 
not only in education but also in the socio-cultural 
sphere. 

On the basis of the analysis of problems of edu- 
cation modern Japanese society, the following 
suggestions and proposals for reform have been put 
forward : 

Firstly, to correct the adverse effects of undue 
emphasis on the educational background of individuals, 
it is suggested that long-term comprehensive measures 
should be developed and taken not only on the school 
side but also on the recruitment side, i.e. private 
enterprise and government offices. 

Secondly, to correct excessive competition in en- 
trance examination of a university, reform in proce- 
dures for selection of candidates js proposed. Particu- 
larly too much emphasis on scholastic achievement under 
the present system is criticized and multi-faceted 
assessment of individual candidates is suggested. Jn 
order to enable each university to pursue its own 
unique method and criteria for selection, introduction 
of a 'common [national] test* is proposed. This common 
test will be regarded as a qualifying examination 
rather tha-i a competitive examination. In addition, 
to provide the opportunities of Mgher education for 
a wider part of the population, liberalization and 
flexibility in the qualification for university en- 
trance is proposed. 

Another important proposal is -> integrate lower 
and upper secondary schools into one 'six-year Second- 
ary School 1 . The six-year secondary school without a 
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break between lower u nd upper levels will inject con- 
sistency into secondary education and also provide a 
secure environment to students. In addition, setting 
up the specialized courses at the secondary level is 
discussed in view of developing individual students 1 
special talents and abilities, responding to new devel- 
opments in technology and meeting social needs. Fur- 
thermore, a f credit system upper-secondary school 1 is 
proposed in order to make easy access to upper second- 
ary education for a wide range of the student popu- 
lation. This system allows students more freedom to 
choose and acquire credits for various subjects from 
different institutions and enables them to Graduate 
from upper-secondary school on the basis of the total 
number of credits obtained. 

Though the report does not use the term 'Third 
Educational Reform 1 , it is evident that the task which 
is before the Council should be the equivalent to the 
previous two major educational reforms, since it has 
been asked (1) to thoroughly review the whole educa- 
tional system; and (2) to carry out needed reforms 
boldly and carefully from a renewed point of view. 
However, submissions of this first report appear to 
be limited to reforms in the school system and the 
university entrance examination. Since this Council 
has been set up under the Prime Minister f s Office and 
not under ^he Ministry of EducatiDn, submissions of 
wider implications to other ministries and government 
offices from the point of view of educational reform 
are possible. The key concept of this reform is 1 em- 
phasis [or importance] of individuality 1 . The forth- 
coming second* and final reports are expected to be 
full of unique, creative and yet concrete and to-the- 
point ideas and proposals reflecting the key principles 
presented in this first report. 



* The second report was submitted to the Prime Minister on 23 April 
1986. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN PAKISTAN 

Pakistan. Ministry of Education. National Bureau of Curriculum 
and Textbooks. Major developments in elementary school curricu- 
lum in Pakistan. Islamabad, 1985. 116 p. mimeo. 



This study provides a theoretical background of 
selected areas of curriculum development and empirical 
data from a sample of 53 schools drawn from four 
provinces and federal territories of the country. The 
theoretical materials relate to the principles and 
procedures adopted for the development of curricula, 
textbooks and training programmes for grades I to VIII 
(elementary education). The major areas of investiga- 
tion under the study cover the nature of curricular 
programmes with special reference to integrated cur- 
riculum, moral education, work-oriented education and 
curriculum load for various grades at the elementary 
level. 

The reference material for the study is drawn 
from the education policies, curriculum reports and 
other relevant sources. The background, objectives and 
processes of curriculum programmes have been analysed 
and significant features described. The historical 
background of curriculum development in Pakistan, its 
constitutional provision, roles of National Bureau of 
Curriculum and Textbooks, Provincial Curriculum Cen- 
tres, Teacher Training Institutions and other related 
agencies; involvement of committees and experts drawn 
from cross-sectional population of experts and spec- 
ialized organizations; and mode of operation and meth- 
odology of curriculum analysis, testing and finaliz- 
ation of the reports have been presented. 

A brief review of significant research under- 
taken in elementary education, key problems in design- 
ing and implementing the programmes, nature, form and 
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levels of integration in various courses, both verti- 
cally and horizontally, have been carried out. The 
nature and range of courses designed for imparting 
moral education, the type and scope of the courses de- 
signed for imparting skill oriented education, and the 
work load of the subjects across the classes in a wide 
range of courses have also been examined in this 
study. 

In addition to the theoretical analysis, field 
data has been drawn from the 53 schools mentioned 
above. Analysis of background materials and the em- 
pirical data lead to the formulation of the following 
conclusions: 

1. Provincial organizations are not fully in- 
volved in generating definite programmes for 
future change. The data suggest that some 
organizations feel working in isolation and 
their integration with a focus of direction 
is considered necessary. 

2 . Subject Committees for the formulation of 
curriculum, review of textbooks and develop- 
ment of related materials are generally con- 
stituted as ad hoc committees. Stage-wise 
and subject-wise standing committees need 
to be reviewed and activated to work on a 
regular basis. 

3 . The concept of integrated curriculum has 
taken the following three forms : (a) inte- 
gration of various courses in a single learn- 
ing programme; (b) integration of the clus- 
ters of courses (such as General Science, 
Social Studies , etc . ) and (c) incidental 
integration, particularly in Languages and 
Social Sciences. 



The empirical data in the integrated pro- 
gramme for classes I strongly support the 
proposition of more integration of the allied 
courses for the beginning classes. In the 
above forms of clusters, (b) reasonably covers 
the areas of integration. Yet , some experts 
involved in the programme strongly felt that 
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History may be separated from the Social 
Studies component as national cohesion de- 
pends on learning its history. They were 
also of the opinion that different subjects 
(History, Geography, Civics) and in General 
Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, En- 
vironmental Studies, etc) present an arti- 
ficial integration. Systematic analysis and 
microtesting of the areas of integration of 
various components could yield meaningful 
results to ensure a natural integration, 

4 , Three su*~ jects (Agriculture , Home Economics 
and Industrial Arts) have been designed and 
offered in classes VI-VIII as skill-oriented 
courses at middle level. This is a new com- 
ponent introduced in Pakistan education in- 
stitutions , It is offered only in about one- 
fifth of schools. Several problems such as 
high cost and availability of equipment, 
shortage of trained teachers , physical fa- 
cilities in the form of workshops and con- 
tinuous advisory services are associated 
with its implementation. 

5, Moral education is imparted through the 
courses in religious education ( Islamiyat ) 
for Muslim and Socio-Cultural Education 
(Akhlaqiat) for non-Muslim students, A course 
in Islamiyat has been introduced in Pakis- 
tan 1 s education institutions for the last 
ten years. An alternative course for non- 
Muslim students for primary and middle 
classes is being introduced. The course of- 
fers a wide range of theoretical and prac- 
tical materials to promote the conduct and 
character of the youth, 

6 • The number of courses covered in elementary 
schooling in general, and beginning primary 
classes in particular, strongly suggest a 
thorough review of the courses and assigning 
appropriate weightage. The children of be- 
ginning classes are too young to absorb a num- 
ber of courses, varying from six to eight at 
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the primary stage. Among them, Mathematics 
and Science have been considered major areas 
of detailed study and most of the contents 
are beyond the understanding level of the 
children. The present range of courses promote 
an elite system. Both vertical and horizon- 
tal analysis of the courses suggest a wide 
range of disproportion of the weightage as- 
signed to the courses. 



Future projects 

1 . The skill oriented education needs to be ex- 
tended to more middle schools and the con- 
ditions improved where the programmes are 
offered . Individualized instructional mat- 
erials and group participation may be devel- 
oped to promote universalization of primary 
education. 

2. A strong supervisory network, particularly 
drawn from the local community, needs to be 
developed to supervise primary education. 
Integration of courses in primary classes 
and substantial improvement of Science and 
Social Sciences courses need to be reviewed 
for the improvement of integrated packages 
of learning. 

3. Institutional linkages of provincial curric- 
ulum centres need to be supported and the base 
of experimentation increased for building up 
educational programmes . 

The overall analysis of the data presented in 
this study and the programmes envisaged in Sixth Plan 
and translated into Action Plan of Education provide 
adequate structures and points of direction for the 
improvement of elementary education in general and uni- 
versalization of primary education in particular. 
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TESTING OF CHILDREN'S ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN PAKISTAN 



Pakistan. Primary Education Project, National Achievement Testing 
Cycle 1984, Workshop on Protocol Analysis, Lahore, 10-23 January 
1983; report of the Workshop, ed. by Mubarik Hussain Shah, Is- 
lamabad, Primary and Non-formal Education Wing, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 1984. 222 p. 

This is a report of a workshop titled 1 Protocol 
Analysis - National Achievement Testing 1 , carried out 
in connection with the work of an Experimental Primary 
Education Project which began in 1979 in Pakistan, The 
workshop was organized in 1984 for a period of 10 days 
and was attended by specialists in educational re- 
search, curriculum and teacher training and selected 
national and international experts in testing as re- 
source persons. 

The project was implemented in 4,100 primary 
schools in four provinces namely Punjab, Sind, NWFP, 
and Baluchistan. 

The assessment of achievement of pupils in the 
project schools was conducted to measure the impact 
of in-school inputs on access, retention quality and 
unit costs. The assessment study had been undertaken 
every year since 1981. In the earlier stage, no data 
were gathered on control schools. Later, however, nat- 
ional tests were developed in mathematics and science 
^t a national workshop and were administered to 4,263 
students, covering both project schools as well as 
specified control schools in Punjab, Sind and NWFP. 

It is reported that test results showed signifi- 
cant improvement in the performance scores of children 
in mathematics and science from project schools in all 
provinces as compared to the performance of children 
in the control schools. The gain ratios reported ranged 
fron: 10.25 to 15.95. 
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In continuation of the testing scheme, a follow- 
up workshop was organized in January 1984 with the 
following objectives: 

1 ♦ To utilize the findings and insights gained 
from achievement towards improving in-service 
training of learning oo-ordinators, teachers 
and related education personnel; 

2. To analyse specific learning difficulties 
of children relating to important concepts, 
skills and competencies in science and math- 
ematics; and 

3 . To develop appropriate teaching /learning 
materials aimed at improvement of pupil per- 
formance and progress* 

Specifically, the workshop was designed to: 

1. Undertake analysis of test items in selected 
schools with a view to identifying learning 
difficulties of children, particularly in 
reference to those test items (in the 1983 
achievement tests) on which pupils performed 
poorly; 

2. Undertake necessary revision of the Achieve- 
ment Tests, and make a comparison of perform- 
ances of children oetween 1983 and 1984; 

3. Develop in-service training indicators which 
would serve as a basis for Learning Co-ordi- 
nators to focus their supervision and in- 
service training woik more closely on teach- 
ing and learning difficulties of children 
in the classrooms; 

4 . Develop learning materials which focus on 
assisting the Learning Co-ordinators to deal 
more effectively with their supervision and 
in-service responsibilities; and 

5 . Develop teaching methodologies and materials 
for developing pre-requisite concepts and 
skills in pupils in earlier grades of pri- 
mary education. 
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The report consists of day-to-day accounts of 
lectures, discussions and working sessions, mainly de- 
voted to methodologies related to developing test 
items, field testing and revision. 

The first draft of achievement tests deve. jped 
during the workshop were field-tested and analysed with 
a view to determining the difficulty level and dis- 
crimination index. These were followed by a test re- 
vision exercise in which participants were involved 
in person-to-person interaction with pupils to analyse 
specific items considered inappropriate. The report 
contains a pool of illustrative test items in science 
and mathematics. The outcomes of the entire exercise 
involving processes in test development and revision 
were finally considered as inputs for the improvement 
of supervision, teacher training and development of 
materials, for which specific recommendations are 
given. 
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NON-FORMAL EDUCATION IN 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 



Michael Olsson, Apeiis, Ephraim T, and Jacqueline Wasilewski. The 
co-ordination, development and implementation of non-formal edu- 
cation in Papua New Guinea* Waigani, Ministry of Education, 1985. 
iii, 332 p, mimeo. 



The Co-ordination, Development and Implementa- 
tion of Non-Formal Education in Papua New Guinea 
(henceforth, Co-ordination) is a report of a study 
team which has conducted a survey of Non-Formal Educa- 
tion (NFE) in Papua New Guinea (PNG). It presents a 
wealth of information on non-formal education in PNG. 
An overall survey of the situation is presented. It 
lists problems and offers recommendations. There is 
a very strong overtone emphasizing the necessity of 
making culture the central core of all development in 
NFE. 

Background 

Co-ordination presents a summary of background 
information of PNG, without which an understanding of 
the country's non-formal education may not be poss- 
ible. The unwavering significance of the island's in- 
digenous cultural values and social relationships is 
one of the most viable underlying factors, the import- 
ance of which is emphasized by the number of examples 
interspersed throughout the entire study. 

Throughout Co-ordinaticn it is clear that in PNG 
there is an overall discontent , particularly on the 
part of the rural villagers, with the western style 
of education. There are also several anecdotes point- 
ing to the upsurge of concerns among the various PNG 
communities that the provision of '... western style 
education, as it is, might alienate the youth from 
their own culture and environment , resulting in gen- 
eral disillusion with life'. As an example, thf authors 
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quoted the plight of Franz, who was told the following 
by his mother as a result of his formal schooling: 

'You are a stranger, Franz, You are only 
a stranger here . Your permanent home is some- 
where else and your folks are somewhere else. 

I couldn t keep you and you wouldn't like 
it if I kept you. You are the white men's son. 
I always know it' (p. 158). 

Non-Formal Education in Papua New Guinea 

The study gives some vital facts and statistics 
on PNG's non-formal education which is summarized be- 
low: 

The present task of NFE is to service those 
Papua New Guineans who never had access to or 
who have been pushed out of the formal academic 
school system; around three quarters of all Papua 
New Guineans have never been to school; two mil- 
lion, or two-thirds of the population are illit- 
erate; 42.6 per cent of the 7-12 years old (1978- 
81) were not at school; 63.5 per cent of the 
grade VI students do not continue to grade VII; 
each year 40,000 persons look for jobs for the 
first time, but only 4,000 new jobs :;ill be 
available; of the total population 86.9 per cent 
lives in the rural environment and participates 
in the traditional, largely subsistence, agri- 
cultural economy in which the labour provided 
is mostly female. 

The majority of PNG ' s population has no access 
to formal education. Only 57 per cent of the primary 
school age children are enrolled and of these , only 
13 per cent continue to the high school level. The 
majority of the school age population are outside the 
formal educational system. Provision of education to 
this sector of education is, therefore, a great chal- 
lenge for PNG. 

Co-ordination states that although, in general, 
it seems that there is quite strong support for NFE 
in PNG, this is not reflected in the budget allocated 
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for NFE. To illustrate, only 2 per cent of the edu- 
cation budget is provided for vocational education, 
while 0.2 per cent is allocated for other NFE activ- 
ities. Such a meagre budget allocation necessitates 
some reliance on support from other governmental and 
non-governmental agencies including church related 
groups. The activities of these organizations are gen- 
erally oriented towards literacy and occupational 
training associated with social, sporting and relig- 
ious activities. 

Co-ordination describes the non-formal education 
of PNG as consisting of the following two major com- 
ponents: 

1. basic education including literacy, numeracy, 
information on government services, and short- 
term skill training for the rural village 
population; and 

2. vocational education, which is primarily 
operated through the formal vocational cen- 
tres. 

Literacy/numeracy training 

Co-ordination states that although there has 
been no formal research on the subject, there is a 
strong consensus among literacy workers that the ma- 
jority of new-literates who have undergone literacy/ 
numeracy training lapse back into illiteracy. More 
often than not, they will be left permanently illiter- 
ate as a second serious attempt to provide literacy 
education after initial failuve is rare. ThG main reas- 
on for such relapse into illiteracy has been ciced as 
failure of the programmes to make literacy skills ap- 
plicable to their every day life. 

The multilingual situation of PNG further ex- 
acerbates the picture. While their own vernacular lan- 
guages are necessary in acquiring literacy skills, the 
new-literates need to use literacy skills in at least 
one of the three most common languages to gain infor- 
mation. This means that soon after the new-literates 
have gained some literacy skills they will have to 
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start learning one of the three more common languages 
in order to allow themselves access to a wider range 
of development information. Such a complicated linguis- 
tic background of PNG also has implications for mater- 
ials development . It has been recognized that trans- 
lation/production units for local learning materials 
are necessary as native speakers of each vernacular 
language view their language as their great cultural 
identity so vital in keeping their community intact. 
For effective imparting of literacy skills in various 
vernacular languages, PNG needs to undertake a serious 
language planning exercise. 

Vocational education in PNG is provided in two 
different streams: 

Centre-based vocational education characterized 
by long-termed residency, fairly standardized curricu- 
lum, the use of students 1 past formal education rec- 
ords cs recruitment criteria and generally oriented 
towards training fci wage earning; and 

Village skill training marked by its flexibility 
to suit current needs, notably economic needs, of each 
specific locale. Its curriculum is adjusted to respond 
to the rising needs of the time. Recruitment of train- 
ers is done informally through observing potential 
trainees 1 potential rather than through formal quali- 
fication. This type of vocational training is oriented 
towards self-employment. 

Clearly, these two types of vocational training 
require t\;o different approaches to curriculum devel- 
opment , staff development and learning styles. Co- 
ordination emphasizes the need for gradual separation 
of the support service so that eventually each type 
of vocational training will have its own. 

Throughout Co-ordination, there seems to be a 
call for d shift to village skill training rather than 
the more rigid centre-based vocational training. This 
is evident in the insistence that NFE should be a 
provincial responsibility allowing the local needs and 
conditions - notably the social and cultural ones - to 
feature in the planning and implementation of the NFE 
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programmes. One attractive attribute of the village 
skill training is that it trains for self-employment 
which does not result in youths leaving their native 
province to gain wage employment in other urban areas. 

At present, NFE in PNG is being conducted by va- 
rious government and non-governmental agencies. Past 
efforts at co-ordination of these agencies have been 
less than successful as various agencies have differ- 
ent scopes of operation and target population. As each 
agency has no information on what the others are doing, 
co-operation cannot be optimized. 

Some of the major problems in the delivery sys- 
tem preventing successful implementation of NFE in PNG 
are identified as follows: 

1. lack of an information sharing system; 

2. lack of an adequate transportation and com- 
munication system for literacy workers; 

3. frequent transfer of personnel in and out 
of non-formal education; and 

4. an inadequate research and evaluation pro- 
cess to ensure relevance to training courses. 

Non-formal education and culture in PNG 

Throughout Co-ordination , it becomes clear that 
the people, particularly the villagers, need help in 
coping with the conflict between traditional ways of 
life and modern, western-oriented values. The authors 
give several anecdotes indicating the villagers 1 dis- 
content with the modern, western-oriented education. 
They feel alienated from their own environment, their 
own people. The urgent need facing them is to learn 
to keep the balance between their traditional and mod- 
ern knowledge. 

Co-ordination points out , time and again , the 
prevailing and growing resentment among Papua New 
Guinean villagers that NFE, as it is conducted now, 
poses a threat by creating a gap between the younger 
generation and the older one. In a society like PNG 
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where the traditional family ties are bonding, this 
amounts to a monumental threat. Therefore, the study 
strongly recommends integration of traditional values 
into the planning of NFE • 

Recommendations 

After studying the situation of NFE in PNG, the 
authors made a number of recommendations including: 

1. That in addition to vocational education, 
non-formal education should gradually expand in two 
major areas, namely in: 

a) co-ordinating tht work of all existing NFE 
agencies in each of the provinces through 
conferences, exchanges and publicity; and 

b) promoting basic education through training 
services related to information on agency 
programmes, literacy /numeracy training, and 
village skills training, 

2. That assistance be given to help establish 
a proposed Basic Education Association in order to 
provide: 

a) a voice for NFE increasing direct represen- 
tation in the decision-making process within 
the Department of Education; 

b) an alternative channel for getting informa- 
tion to the provinces and the villages on cur- 
rent agency programmes and services, and fun- 
ding possibilities world wide; and 

c) training services for trainers in special- 
ized areas not currently available within the 
Department of Education. 

3. That Information Banks be developed gradu- 
ally for each of the provinces where the information 
on agency programmes and services is easily accessible 
to representatives of village groups. 

4. That new positions developing in the areas 
described as 'Basic Education' not be incorporated in- 
to the teaching service but mark the emergence of a 
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new career track with its own standards based on per- 
formance and successful skill transfer rather then 
formal credentials, the Basic Education Association 
becoming the vehicle for co-ordinating career related 
concerns. 

5. That PNG elect to participate in the ILO 
Curriculum Bank Scheme to strengther curriculum devel- 
opment and staff training in vocational schools. 

6. That training, planning, and evaluation fol- 
low the self-designed participative format outlined 
in this report, relying on the relevance of the skilled 
expertise that has been built up over the years within 
Papua New Guinea in favour of too much dependence on 
outside expertise . 

Co-ordination is a book that will be of interest 
to all concerned with NFE in PNG. It contains infor- 
mation and anecdotes which emphasize the fact that to 
improve the condition of PNG youth, particularly their 
employment pattern, there must be serious consider- 
ation for the traditional cultural values of PNG. 
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THE YOUTH OF THAILAND 

U.N. Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific, Youth 
of Thailand* Bangkok, 1984. 229 p. (Country monograph on the 
profile of youth) . 



This monograph is aimed at providing the coun- 
tries of the ESCAP region with an understanding of the 
existing youth situation in Thailand as well as with 
a scientific basis for decision-making, policy formu- 
lation and determination of development goals and tar- 
gets. In addition to the demographic characteristics 
of the youth population, the monograph includes an as- 
essment of available constitutional, statutory and 
legal provisions, national pciicies and programmes as 
well as formal and informal youth organizations and 
national machineries affecting the role and status of 
youth and its contribution to national society. 

The monograph begins by giving a precise official 
definition of you*~h _ persons in the age range of 15 
to 25 years. However , in some instances, analysis and 
recommendations cover the 12-24 years age group for 
statistical simplicity. 

Demographic data and trends 

According to the 1980 Population Census, the 
youth population was 10,717,100 or 23.9 per cent of 
the total population in 1980. The number represented 
an increase of 3.8 million over a decade, from 6.9 
million where the youth population accounted for 20.0 
per cent of the total population. As of 1980, there 
were about 5,320,500 m^" 1 * youths as compared to 
5,396,000 female youths. In 1980, the proportion of 
youths residing in rural areas was 79.5 per cent. This 
is lower than the proportion of the total population 
in rural areas of 83 per cent and reflects the migra- 
tion of youths from rural to urban areas. According 
to an official projection the youth population will 
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be 12.3 million in 1985,13 million in 1990, 13.3 mill- 
ion in the year 2000. With regard to internal migra- 
tion, youths constitute the major part of the migrants 
for both sexes. The largest groups of migrants were 
those aged 15-24. The data suggested that females 
tended to migrate at younger ages than males but gen- 
erally males were more migratory than females. 

Economic aspect 

The proportion of youth in the labour force to 
the total youth population were 77.1 per cent for males 
and 68.5 for females in 1980. According to the Labour 
Force Survey, in 1980, there was, approximately, a 
youth labour force of 7.8 million (age 11-^4) which 
represented about 34.3 per cent of the total labour 
force. However, according to the 1980 Census, the 
total labour force was 8.3 million which represents 
37.9 per cent of the total labour force. The incon- 
sistency between the two sources may be because of 
the exlusion of those 'waiting for farm season 1 in the 
Labour Force Survey. Yet, the number of youth waiting 
for the farm season was 2.6 million. Thus, whether 
the survey was overestimated or the Census was under- 
numerated remains to be investigated . About 1 . 6 per 
cent of youth (11-24) were unemployed, 2.2 per cent 
were underemployed by income level . These levels of 
underemployment were higher than the national aver- 
age . The majority of employed youth in the urban 
areas, 71.3 per cent, were private employees while 
about 76 per cent of youth in the non-municipal areas 
were unpaid family workers. In the municipal areas, 
most of male youth were employed in commerce (29.5 
per cent) , manufacturing (28.8 per cent) and services 
(19.5 per cent) while most female youth were employed 
in the service industry (40.7 per cent). In the non- 
municipal areas, about 83 per cent of botn males and 
female youth were in agriculture. In general, the most 
serious employment problems of the youth were insuf- 
ficient earnings and unemployment. 
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Educational opportunities and problems 

Most of the Thai youth are literate. In 1970, 
Thailand had an illiteracy rate of 21.4 per cent for 
the population aged 15 years and over. For those aged 
15-25, the rate should be smaller since there is a 
large number of those in older age groups who are il- 
literate due to lack of education in the past . By 
1980, the illiteracy rate of the population aged 15 
and over had declined to 12.3 per cent , where the 
rates were 7.5 per cent for males and 17.1 per cent 
for females. This is comparatively low among devel- 
oping countries in Asia. 

Beyond literacy, problems related to education- 
al opportunities of the youth in Thajland deserve at- 
tention. These problems include the disparity of edu- 
cation between rural and urban areas, the quality of 
education, the over-supply of higher education es- 
pecially in Arts, educated unemployment, the increas- 
ing aspiration of youth for higher education, and the 
provision of education not related to the demand of 
the labour market. The government has been aware of 
these problems and has taken some measures to tackle 
then:, but the problems still remain. 

Health situation 

The health situation of the youth, though not 
clear due to lack of age-specific data,has not changed 
much from the situation ten years ago. One of the 
health problems is the wide disparity between rural 
and urban areas. In spite of the probability of being 
understated, the general morbidity rate in the rural 
areas is higher than the urban ones. Health services 
at the village level are generally inadequate, while 
most doctors seem to concentrate in the urban areas. 
The leading causes of hospital admissions for the age 
group 15-24 in provincial hospitals under the Ministry 
of Public Health, between 1973-1977, were problems 
associated with childbirth, malaria, wounds and frac- 
tures and gastro-intestinal infection. The most fre- 
quent contagious diseases among youth are venereal 
diseases and recent trends do not show any tendency 
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to subside. In 1977 the major causes of death among 
youth were accidents, infections and injuries, malaria, 
heart diseases, cancer and diseases associated with 
childbirth. 

There are many cases of mental illness. About 
one fourth of all cases treated in the mental hospi- 
tals are youths. Neuroses and psychoses among male 
youths are twice as frequent as among female youths. 
Youths with mental problems, who also face economic 
and social problems, show a greater tendency for crime, 
drug addiction, prostitution and other illegal occu- 
pations. 

Youth delinquencies may be of more immediate con- 
cern to the society and the Government. In 1980, the 
proportion of young inmates aged 18-25 to total pris- 
oners was 1:39. The most frequent types of offences 
committed by youth during 1977-1981 were thefts, organ- 
ized gangs, drug addiction possession distribution, 
assault, rape and possession of illegal firearms. Gen- 
erally, city youths have more tendency to commit crime 
than rural youths. 

The number of drug addicts in Thailand is esti- 
mated to be around 400,000-600,000 with an approxi- 
mate increase of 5,500 persons each year. Approximate- 
ly 60-70 per cent of addicts are youths in the 16-24 
age group. Factors accounting for addi ction among youth 
are manifold, ranging from the youth s natural drive, 
availability of drugs on the black market, inducive 
environment, influence of friends, to family disharmony 
or broken homes. 

The social and cultural situation 

Generally, the youth in Thailand are not so re- 
ligious. Despite the fact that religion has played an 
important role in youth development, it has been noted 
that youth have little concern for it. Religion is gen- 
erally regarded as an affair of the elders. 

The youth in Thailand have an average of about 
three hours a day leisure time. Their recreational 
activities include listening to the radio, raising 
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animals, watching T.V., reading newspapers, home gar- 
dening and gambling . Radio listening ranks first among 
recreational activities because of the wide distrib- 
ution and a large number of oroadcasting stations 
throughout the country and the relatively cheap cost 
of the activity. Although gambling is illegal, it ranks 
fifth as a recreational activity of the male youth and 
ranks tenth for female youth. Corrective measures to 
this behaviour should be urgently called for by all 
concerned, the monograph states. 

At the other end, Thai youth, especially college 
students, are politically conscious. Chapter VI has 
a detailed discussion on this. In summary, there have 
been many significant political events caused by youth 
which tremendously affect the political development 
of the country. 

Youth policies, programmes and organization 

The Government 1 s concern over the development 
of youth dates back more than 20 years. In 1973, the 
first clear policy on youth was promulgated (the Royal 
Decree on National Youth Policy, B.E. 2516), recogniz- 
ing that 1 ... young people are very important resources 
and power for the economic and social development of 
the country 1 . The aims of this policy were to instil 
and develop in young people nine qualities towards good 
citizenship. 

Because of changes of government and the associ- 
ation of youth with politics, especially during 1973- 
1978, there have been a few more promulgations of nat- 
ional youth policy after 1973. The National Youth Pol- 
icy of the present Government, under H.E. the Prime 
Minister General Prem Tinsulanonda , which is based on 
his statement to the Parliament on 18 March 1980, is 
as follows: 

1 . . . The government shall encourage both the 
public and private sectors to jointly mobilize their 
resources to develop Thai children and youth, physi- 
cally, mentally, intellectually, emotionally and so- 
cially 1 . 
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In general, at the policy level, the recognition 
of youth has been reflected not, only in the national 
youth policy but also in national development plans 
and in the Constitution. Youth development was implic- 
itly included in the First and Second plans whereas 
the problems of out-of-school youth were specifical- 
ly mentioned in the Third Plan. In the Fourth and Fifth 
plans, youth became a major target group for develop- 
ment and mobilization. During the Fourth Plan, in 1980, 
a Task Force Committee for the Project on Perspective 
Policies and Planning for the Development of Youth 
was appointed to work out a long range policy as a 
master plan for the development of youth aged 15-25 
years, covering the period of 20 years from 1982 to 
2001. The Perspective Policies and Planning was ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers on 14 September 



The Amended Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Thailand (1977) provides that 'the Government should 
encourage and promote the development of the youth 
of the nation so that it achieves physical, spiritual 
and intellectual maturity, to help national economic 
and social development and to contribute to national 
security 1 . 

Government youth work is under the responsibil- 
ity of various ministries and departments concerning 
youth, but is co-ordinated by a body called the Nat- 
ional Youth Promotion and Co-ordination Committee with 
the National Youth Bureau serving as secretariat. The 
programmes provided under participating agencies in- 
clude training, workshops, work camps, vocational and 
skill training, financial grants, recreational ser- 
vices, sport tournaments, and health services. It has 
been observed that most of the activities for youth 
development have been done occasionally rather than 
on a continuing basis. 

Findings 

1. Plan and policies 

In spite of many positive improvements, policy 
and planning for youth in the first four national 



1982. 
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development plans could be viewed as a type of plan 
formulated from the bottom line of operational units. 
This kind of plan, even though convenient for implemen- 
tation, since it followed the same kind of operation 
practised year after year, seems unfit for develop- 
mental purposes because of its narrow perspective, 
lack of predetermination and aggressive pursuit in 
attacking the problems. 

The fifth plan came out much better; however, 
the links between objectives, targets and measures 
are sometimes illogical and unbalanced , leaving some 
part of objectives unfulfilled and some parts of tar- 
gets unachievable by the proposed measures. The chap- 
ter enumerated seven main weak points of the youth 
development plan and their corresponding recommen- 
dations. 

2. Administrative organization 

It was recommended that the government , NGOs 
and youth organizations should work together more ac- 
tively and more fully. To prevent confusion among 
agencies co-ordinating the work of youth, they follow 
the Perspective Policies and Planning as a long range 
plan and the Fifth National Development Plan as a 
medium range plan in order to consider, select and 
adjust programmes and projects concerned. Furthermore, 
to strengthen the functions of the central agency, 
work priority should be set by the National Youth 
Promotion and Co-ordination Committee for each five- 
year period as criterion to be strictly followed by 
its secretariat , the National Youth Bureau, in per- 
forming its work. 

3. Project and services 

Most of the programmes and projects surveyed are 
conducted occasionally rather than continuously which 
hardly reflects development in reality. The reasons 
behind this are resource limitations on both sides - 
the project implementors and the beneficiaries. (A 
clear example were the kind of vocational training pro- 
jects for the youth in slum areas which always had to 
stop because the trainees dropped out to earn their 
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living and the projects could not continue with a less 
than minimum number of trainees). The solution is not 
to make all projects continuous, but to make a system- 
atic evaluation of each project in order to continue 
the ones worthwhile, to terminate the irrelevant, and 
to improve viie inefficient ones. 

The monograph concludes that tactful strategies 
and appropriate methods used for each project are the 
key points of achievement. Project implementors of 
each type (for example vocational training, youth cen- 
tres promotion and establishment, research on youth 
problems and development) should have a chance to get 
together to share ideas and pool experiences to im- 
prove their implementation. 
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The Library and Documentation Service of the UNESCO 
Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacif- 
ic, Bangkok, continues to build up its documentation 
resources, which include a major collection of pub- 
lications on education in the Asia and Pacific re- 
gion. The annotated references printed below signal 
come interesting documents recently received. The 
UNESCO Regional Office will appreciate being noti- 
fied of documents from Asia and the Pacific related 
to education in the region, published within the past 
few years, which have not been included in its bi- 
bliogrephies. Better still, readers may wish to send 
the actual documents to EDIS, UNESCO, P.O. Box 1425, 
General Post Office, Bangkok 10500, Thailand. 

ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

Directory of selected scholars and researchers in Asean ' rev. second 
ed.); vol. 1: Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand, by Amnuay Taping- 
kae. Singapore, Regional institute of Higher Education and Devel- 
opment, 1985. 926 p. 

This edition of the directory contains the list of names 
of established scholars and researchers in the ASEAN countries. 
There ib a second volume dealing with Indonesia and the Philippines. 

The objectives are: to promote the exchange of ideas and 
co-operation among scholars in the region; to facilitate the ex- 
change of personnel and expertise among the universities* and to 
publicize researcn topics and research interests of scholars and 
researchers. 

Ec onomics in Asia: status report : on teach irj and research in nine 
countries. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1965. 400 p. (rUSHSAP Series on 0c- 
casional Monographs and Papers, 14), 

The monograph consists of surveys on teaching and research 
in economics in nine countries namely: India, Indonusia, Malaysia, 
Nepal, Philippines, Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Viet 
Nam. Each survey covers the historical development dud growth of 
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the discipline in the country; the development of the infrastruc- 
tures for teaching and research; -nd major trends in research and 
problems associated with the development of the professions. The 
purpose of this essay is to provide an overview with respect to the 
issues and perspectives in the development of the discipline of 
economics in Asia. This volume is one among a series of country sur- 
veys on the status of social sciences in various countries in Asia 
and the Pacific. 

FAO. Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific. Women in agriculture 
in Asia-Pacific region. Bangkok, FAO RAPA, 1984. 16 p, liius. 

The paper deals with the role the women play in day to day 
life in the rural areas ir. the region. 

There has been a growing awareness that women play a sig- 
nificant role in various aspects of agriculture; it is broadly es- 
timated that women in rurjl areas grow at least 50 per cent of the 
world's food and work in all aspects of cultivation, Women have 
also a great potential role in several important aspects such as 
population control and improvement of family nutrition. 

The paper also deals with equality in legal status, women's 
access to rural services, women's organization and participation, 
and educational and employment opportunities. 

FAO activities concer ning women fall under the following 
headings: - employment- related activities, health- related activ- 
ities, education and training. 

F:~um Meeting on New Trends and Processes of Secondary Education, 
Port Moresby, 27 November-4 December 1985. Secondary education 
for the future^ report of the Forum. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 85 pT 
(Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for De- 
velopment) . 

The Forum, organized by the UNESCO Regional Office for Edu- 
cation in Asia and the Pacific on collaboration with the Department 
of Education, Ministry of Education, Papua New Guinea, provided the 
opportunity to reach certain concensus on the directions of second- 
ary education, develop alternative objectives of secondary educa- 
tion and identify issues, innovative practices and growth point. 

The universalization of primary education in most countries 
is resulting in rapidly increasing numbers of students prepared and 
expecting to enter secondary schools. Rising standards of living 
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and increased government assistance are making it financially feas- 
ible for large numbers of students to attend high cchools. Increas- 
ing proportion of those receiving secondary education are leaving 
school to enter non-professional sectors of the work force while 
many will not gain any employment, A number of countries in the re- 
gion are moving from a predominantly agricultural economy to indus- 
trialization. The occupacional infrastructure is expanding with de- 
mands for skilled manpower at the professional, technical, super- 
visory and production level. Alternative models of secondary educa- 
tion are required to cope with their needs. 

In line with this needs, the Forum sets as its objectives 
the following: a) to review national policies and plans; b) to de- 
velop conceptual framework of new models of secondary education; 
c) to develop alter ative objectives; and d) to explore curricula 
and related subjects for implementing and renewal of new models. 

International Conference on Open Higher Education, Bangkok, 13-17 
August 1984. Proceedings of the Conference, Bangkok, Ramkham- 
haeng University, 1984, 393 p. lllus. 

Ramkhamhaeng Open University hosted the International Con- 
ference on Open Higher Education in Bangkok, to give the partici- 
pants an opportunity to study, to discuss and to exchange points 
of view concerning principles and concepts, development, adminis- 
trative strategies, and the search for solutions to problems arising 
from the practice of open higher education. The five themes empha- 
sized in the Conference were Philosophy and Concept, Development 
Trends in the Internat ional Perspective, Dichotomy of Equity and 
Quality, Graduates' Employment and the Management Challenge. There 
are main and supporting papers in eacli theme. Those papers give the 
wide scope of open and distance educati n in various aspects in Asia 
os well as other regions of the world. 

International Symposium on School Buildings for Afro-Asian Coun- 
tries, Roorkee, Central Building Research Institute 12-14 March 
1 986 , School buildings for Afro-Asian countries; proceedings of 
the Symposium. New Delhi, Tata McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

The International Symposium held in India aimed to help ar- 
chitects, engineers, educational planners and administrators in 
pooling innovative experiences and ideas in various aspects of edu- 
cational buildings and construction. The big volume of proceedings 
provides five themes about space norms and standards; design con- 
cepts; construction technology; policies, programme and future per- 
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spectives; country reports and case studies. The contributors are 
experienced in working in countries of Asia and the Pacific; there- 
fore their articles describe the techniques being used in those 
countries. The new technology of computer aided construction and 
design is included in the research studies on the forecast of future 
planning. 

Japan, National Institute for Educational Research for Educational 
Co-operation in Asia. Elementary/primary school curriculum in 
Asia and the Pacific; report of a Joint Study on Some Major De- 
velopments in Elementary School Curriculum in Asian and Pacific 
Countries. Tokyo, 1986. 218 p. 

This report traces the development of cross-national re- 
search arising from a perceived need for information on aspects of 
the elementary school curriculum and involving co-operation between 
17 countries and a free exchange of information between the rep- 
resentatives of those countries. It provides background information 
on the participating countries, a comparative analysis of the stat- 
istics involved in the provision of the information, detailed in- 
formation on the areas of curriculum selected for the study, and 
an analysis of the problems and issues that surfaced during the ex- 
ecution of the project. It makes some recommendations and discusses 
implications for future research. 

Japan. National Institute for Educational Research. Section for 
Educational Co-operation in Asia. Primary science education in 
Asia and the Pacific; report of a Regional Workshop. Tokyo, 1986. 

During the past decade, various attempts have been made for 
the improvement of science education in the region under the init- 
iatives of APEID-UNESCO in Bangkok. In order to support the renewal 
and improvement of primary science curriculum, NIER organized a Re- 
gional Workshop on Primary Science Education in Asia and the Pacif- 
ic from 1 to 26 November 1985 in collaboration with ACE ID in the 
UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, with 
the objectives (a) to review the state of art in the participating 
countries; (b) suggest elements of core curriculum and developing 
scientific attitude in children; (c) to enhance the development of 
teaching/learning materials; and (d) to identify common problems 
and issues for undertaking common research projects. Twenty-seven 
experts from 16 countries participated in the Workshop. 
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Misra, R.P. , ed. Regional development: essays in i honour of Masahiko 
Honjo. SingaporeT Maruzen Asia, 1982. ix, 278 p. 

The volume consists of 16 papers compiled in honour of 
Dr. Masahiko Honjo, the former Director of the United Nations Cent re 
for Regional Development, upon his retirement. 

The papers provide a representative picture of the state 
of the art of regional planning and development. They indicate the 
potential contributions this discipline can make to the socio- 
economic transformation of the less developed countrios. 

The countries discussed in this book are: Indonesia, India, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines and Thailand. 
A research study on Southeast Asia is also included. 

United Nations Centre for Regional Development, Nagoya. Implemen- 
ting decentralization programmes in Asia: local capacity for rural 
development, by G. Shabbir Cheema and Denis A. Rondinelli. Nagoya, 
Japan, 1983. 118 p. 



lization programmes that have recently been introduced in develop- 
ing Asian nations; examines the experience of implementing them; 
and identifies the social, economic, political and administrative 
factors that seem to influence the success or failure of decentra- 
lization programmes. In addition, they explore alternative approach- 
es to designing and administering decentralized development pro- 
jects and prescribe ways in which implementation could be strength- 
ened and improved. 

A large number of experts from developing and developed 
countries and international organizations collaborated with UNCRD 
on this research project. Case studies of decentralization pro- 
grammes were undertaken by them, and the authors prepared this mon- 
ograph based on those case studies and other published and unpub- 
lished materials on the subject. 

Vente, Rolf and Chow Kit Boey. Education and training for indus- 
trial development in Singapore and other Abb an countries: the role 
of private corporations, foreign a id T and regional co-operation. 
Baden-Baden, Nomos Ve r 1 agsgese 1 1 scha f t/Si ngapo re , Maruzen Asia, 
1984. 175 p. 

The report deals the training of personnel in sufficient 
quantity and quality to meet the requirements of industrial devel- 
opment in ASEAN countries. It focuses on the educational systems 



In this report, the authors review the variety of decentra- 
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of Singapore, Malaysia and Indonesia. It deals with three main top- 
ics which are considered important for co-operation and further de- 
velopment: training systems in companies, foreign aid, and regional 
co-operation among the ASEAN countries. 

This report is based on a survey carried out by the German 
Institute for International Educational Research which plays an im- 
portant role in assisting in training personnel in German companies 
in Singapore. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia. Commonwealth Department of Education. Report for the 
perioo 1 January 1984 to 30 June 1985. Canberra, Australian Gov- 
ernment Publishing Service, 1985. vi, 138 p. 

This is a Report of the Commonwealth Department of Education 
covering 18 months from January 1984 to the end of June 1985. 

This book begins with general information about this De- 
partment; the functions and objectives and the flowchart of the 
structural organization. The activities during the year 1984-1985 
presented in this report are classified into 11 topics. 

1. Assistance schemes and allowances for students, student 
~ distance review tribunals and grants to the states 
and northern territory. 

2. Aboriginal education pol icy co-ordination and review 
activities, aboriginal student assistance schemes, Ad- 
ministration and National Aboriginal Education Commit- 
tee. 

3. Language education including English language teaching, 
teacher development. 

4. International relations through OECD activities, cul- 
tural relations, oversea visitors, international awards 
and exchanges, and the Australian National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

5. Oversea students concerns with the policy and functions 
of the department. 

6. Office of Youth Affairs policy development and diverse 
programmes such as income support for young people, co- 
operatives and community enterprises, youth housing, 
international .exchange. 
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7, Recent major initiatives including education of women 
and girls, education and technology, t raineeships, man- 
agement education, 

8, Research and statistics of research studies and pro- 
jects, CERI activities, 

9, Territorial education concerned planning and co-ordina- 
tion assistance to ACT non-government schools, registra- 
tion of ACT non-government schools, Island territories, 

10, State and territorial offices showing the operations 
of administering the department offices and the depart- 
ment 's activit ies, 

11, Management gave the general views of many aspects of 
the Department such as financial and resources manage- 
ment, computer services, personnel management, freedom 
of information, public relations, publications and li- 
brary. 
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Australia, Commonwealth Department of Education, States grants 
(school assistance) act 1983; report on financial assistance grant- 
ed to each state in respect of 1984. Statement by the Minister 
for Education, Senator the Hon, Susan Ryan, Canberra, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, 1986, 184 p. 

The Commonwealth Schools Commission of the Australian Gov- 
ernment provides state grants to the government and non-government 
schools subject to the State Grants (school assistance) Act 1983, 
This report provides a detailed breakdown of expenditure for 1984 
from funds appropriated by the Act, It gives names of schools ac- 
cording to categories, amount supplied (in Australian dollars), 
amount of grants by sections, e.g. building and equipment projects; 
and general recurrent expenditure; general support for instruction 
in English as a second language. 

Nelson, A. J. A. and D,R. Dymock, eds. Adult literacy and community 
development: report of the workshop held at the University of New 
England, Armidale, 19-25 August 1985T Armidale, Australia, De- 
partment of Continuing Education, University of New England, 1986, 
xvii, 66 p. 

The report's main objective is developing literacy in the 
community. It refers to the recommendation that the Commonwealth, 
State and Territory Government guarantee the right to literacy for 
all permanent Australian residents without discrimination. The dis- 
cussions in the workshop also put stress on a plan for aboriginal 
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and islander adult literacy. In the plan, it is suggested that funds 
be provided for local community-based tuning on a pyramid system, 
that is the identification by the community of one person from each 
community who can be trained not only to be that community's tutor 
but also as the catalyst for further education, 

BANGLADESH 

Chowdhury, Kowsar P. Efforts in universalization of primary edu- 
cation; the case of Bangladesh. Buffalo, N.Y., Faculty of Educa- 
tional Studies, State University of New York at Buffalo, 1984, 
63 p. mimeo. (Comparative Education Centre. Occasional paper 
series No. i2) . 

This monograph is part of the author's thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. It deals with o.ie of the most important educa- 
tional debates in the Third Worid - the impact of primary education 
on development, on equity, and on literacy. This case study con- 
sider? the experience of Bangladesh, where universal primary edu- 
cation has been a major issue. With the massive expenditures and 
great expectations that have gone into the UPE ideal, a careful 
examination of the situation is quite useful, The various emphases 
of the past several decades, including non- formal education, UPE 
and, in earlier era, higher education and institution building did 
not provide easy solutions to very complex problems. 

Impact deli , ery system for primary education in Bangladesh. Dhaka, 
UPE (IDAFP r o j ect, 1984. 8 p. mi meo . 

Claveria, Orlando B. Prof ile of the IMPACT system ; IMPACT exper- 
iment - UPE (IDA) project. Dhaka, UPE UUA) Project, 1983. 38 p. 



The IMPACT project developed by SEAMEO- 1NN0TECH in Manila 
has been experimented with in several countries in Asia and the Pa- 
cific. 

This paper is a resume of the efforts of the Government of 
Bangladesh to provide educational opportunities to as many school- 
age children as possible in the midst of many constraints. 

After 1971 the Government has set forth to achieve universal 
orimary education. Due to constraints of financial and human re- 
sources this objective has not been attained. Later the World Bank, 
through IDA, provided financial assistance; thus the Universal Pri- 
mary Education (UPE) Project was organized. The project covered 40 
thanas with 4,033 primary schools having an enrolment of about 



mimeo. 
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^ 736 f 000 pupils under the charge of 16,800 teachers. One of the in- 

novative features of the Project is the experimentation of the 
IMPACT delivery system for primary education. 

The objectives of the project are: (a) to increase primary 
school enrolment; (b) to decrease wastage caused by drop-outs and 
repetition; (c) to improve the quality of education; and (d) to re- 
duce unit cost. 

The developer of the IMPACT system needs a profile to pro- 
vide a detailed view of the system before he can start implementing 
it. 

As the IMPACT system would be implemented in the field, 
there will be changes, additions and modifications. The profile will 
give the developer of the system specific norms to implement and 
revise as necessary in the course of operation, 

Qadir, S.A, Literacy in Bangladesh villages; implications for de- 
velopment and micro-planning, Dhaka, National Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Resource Development, 1983, xv, 120 p, mimeo. 

In 1978 NFRHRD ventured an attempt at village- level in-depth 
inquiry in undertaking a nation-wide, scientifically based study 
relating to capacity utilization of the primary education system. 
Such an inquiry required research investigators to stay in the vil- 
lage for a sustained period of time. The Foundation succeeded in 
combining research projects in primary education and population con- 
trol and family planning. Literacy or educational attainment both 
at the individual and the family level was found to be the best 
predictor of adoption for both primary education and family plan- 
ning. The Bangladesh villages are found io be real entities as lo- 
cality systems for the analysis of development including a component 
like education. Classifying the villages as high and low literacy 
villages appear* to have provided a valid explanatory device for 
the inquiry. High literacy villages have shown a tendency toward 
equality - especially in term of educational distribution. Poverty 
has been observed to be overriding cause of the inability to send 
children to primary school. But in high literacy villages, a larger 
proportion of the poorer homes send their children to school. 

The policy implication is that for the successful implemen- 
tation of universal prinary education, direct intervention is re- 
quired in the low literacy village as a whole, and the poor families 
in particular. 
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BHUTAN 

Bhutan. Department of Education, Environmental studies: teacher's 
manual. Thimphu, 1985. [no paging! 

This teacher's hand book derives its aims and objectives 
from kindergarten, a contribution of Froebel to modern philosophies 
of education, who has said that in teaching the children the three 
Rs. we should guide them with the three Is. namely learning to live; 
learning to love; and learning to learn. 

It contains guidelines for teachers to prepare their daily 
teaching/educating assignments including preparation of teaching 
steps, teaching methods, classroom management, evaluation of pupils' 
achievement and behaviour, correlation of component subjects, learn- 
ing experiences, learning outcomes, etc. It is a companion volume 
to the book entitled: Draft primary school syllabus, 

Bhutan. Department of Education. Primary school syllabus (draft) 
1985. Thimphu, 1985, [no paging] 

The role of the education system is of vital importance to 
the future of a country. It has been the experience of some devel- 
oping countries that an over-rapid and unconsidered development has 
led to the weakening or loss of traditions and natural abilities. 
The change in Bhutan to a primary education system (PP to Class VI), 
which is inquiry-based and centred on the environment can be seen 
as an importantway of integrating the traditions with modern knowl- 
edge and skills. Primary education thus becomes child-centred. It 
will enable children to develop self-reliance and flexibility of 
mind that will be vital to their development. It is hoped that by 
the end of class VI, the children should have a set of basic skills 
and problem solving attitudes that will enable them to return to 
their villages or to enter technical/vocational fields of work con- 
fidently. At the sara time those who continue should have a solid 
foundation for thei f i:e.ondary education. 

This book is divided into four sections: The first section 
contains the introduction, how to use the book, and aims of the 
primary school syllabus. Then follows the procedure, planning and 
evaluation of environmental studies. The third section deals with 
the class-by-class syllabuses and EVS topic webs, followed by each 
individual syllabus of pre-primary and classes I-VI subject by 
subject. The final section contains environmental studies subject 
checklists, including agriculture, science, health, geography, his- 
tory, arts and crafts, and physical education. 
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CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 

China, P,R, Ministry of Education. Department of Primary Education, 
Study report on girls' Qducation in the universal izat ion of pri- 
mary education. Beijing, 1986. 55 p. mimeo. 

The Chinese Government has paid attention to the universal- 
ization of universal primary education as it is the fundamental way 
to raise the scientific and cultural level of the nation. The re- 
port provides the history of women's education in the past, showing 
it to be unequal to men, especially in the old Chinese system. Since 
1949, the Government tried to support women's equal rights with men 
in political , economic, social and other aspects, and pays more 
attention to education of women and girls. In 1980, the Government 
pointed out that 'education plays a vital role in the modernization 
process. Primary education is the foundation of the whole education 
system ... so that the whole nation should strive for basic univer- 
salization of primary education'. The report provides 1984 statis- 
tics of enrolment rates of school-age girls in all provinces, auton- 
omous regions and municipalities which have a very high percentage 
of attendance. 

'Continuing education 1 , Beijing Review 27(10): 29, 5 March, 1984, 

The article points out the continuing education in the Bei- 
jing Woollen Mill. There is an evening school for the deaf-mute 
workers, financed by the factory management. Since 1980, these work- 
ers and their fellow-workers without disabilities have created an 
average of 30 per cent more profit each year, 

Liu, Hongfa, 'Teacher-run factory', China reconstructs (China Pub- 
lication^ Centre, Beijing) 32(8): 60-62, August 198.5. 

This article deals with the story of Zhengzhou Chemical Re- 
agent Factory No. 2 operated by the Hui Nationality Middle School, 
in the city of Zhengzhou, Henan province, China. It is a model 
factory run by middle-school chemistry teachers, under the super- 
vision of Hu Xitian, the vice-principal and factory director. The 
school aims to give its students experience in production. 

Lofstedt, J.I, 'Educational planning in the People's Republic of 
China', in Educational planning in developing countrie a report 
of the Nordic Association for the Study of Education in Devel- 
oping Countries, ed. by Atle P*etland and Abel G.M.Ishumi. Stock- 
holm, Almquist and Wiksell International, 1984, 192 p. 
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The papers published in this book are a selection from pa- 
pers presented and discussed at an international seminar on educa- 
tional planning in developing countries, with particular reference 
to basic education, held in Oslo, Norway from 18 to 20 October 1982. 

Tuteja, S.K. 'Universal primary education and literacy programmes 
in China: some reflections 1 , Indian Journal of Adult Education 
46(2) :4-9, 20, February 1985. ' 

The article points out how the Government improves the pol- 
itical and cultural quality of the nation by preventing the in- 
crease of new illiterates in the society through promoting Univer- 
sal Primary Education (UPE) and Literacy Programmes (LPs), There 
are Education Committees for Peasants and Workers 1 Education at 
county level, tov/nship level and village level to guide the pro- 
gramme of UPE and LPs, 

Wang, Yongyao. 'Educational reform:more vocational schools', China 
reconstructs (China Publications Centre, Beij ing) 31 (9) :7-13, 
September 1982. 

All over China today, many regular senior middle schools 
have either been converted to vocational schools or added voca- 
tional courses. This is part of an overall restructuring of the 
educational system. In Jinzhou Liaoning Province, only about 7 per 
cent of senior middle school students were enrolled in vocational 
courses in 1978: at present the proportion is 43 per cent. 



South Pacific. University. Institute of Pacific Studies. Education 
for rural development; the Tutu experiment and its relevance tor 
the Pacific. Suva, 1984. v, 118 p. 

Governments in Pacific island nations, international agen- 
cies, churches and others have been experimenting with new approach- 
es to rural adult education. One of the best known experiments, the 
Marist Training Centre at Tutu, Taveuni, Fiji has been operating 
since 1969. The Marists wanted to evaluate the Tutu experiment, 
along with other approaches to rural adult education, to see what 
lessons could be learned and provide options and suggest guidelines 
for a major reassessment. 

After the Second World War there was a new series of evalu- 
ations and experiments in changing the curricula, establishing rural 
community development programmes and setting up agricultural schools. 
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Tutu originally aimed at achieving a balance between insti- 
tutional and extension (on-the-spot) training* This report outlines 
how the programme has progressed, and discusses its strengths and 
weaknesses. Much has been achieved in a short time due to the dedi- 
cation of the staff who have been totally motivated and committed 
to the task of developing man and society. 

INDIA 

Aikara, Jacob, ed. Innovations in higher education in India* Pune, 
Dastane Ramchandra, 1984, viii, 107 p. 

This book discusses the characteristic features and func- 
tions of innovation in education and presents some of the import- 
ant innovations introduced in higher education in India after inde- 
pendence. The first chapter deals with the structure and function 
of innovation in education and in successive chapters introduces 
five innovations which are: Correspondence Education, National Ser- 
vice Scheme, Internal Assessment, Vocationalization at the + 2 stage; 
and Autonomous Colleges, It is an analytical presentation of these 
innovations with critically evaluates their results, 

Ansari, N,A. Adult education in India. New Delhi, S. Chand and 
Company, 1984, 108 p. 

This book deals with the concept of adult education, its 
scope and significance. It highlights some significant programmes 
in India undertaken in the past, like the one undertaken by the Bom- 
bay Adult Education Committee, Department of Adult Education, Jamia 
Millia and 'Each-one-Teach-one' scheme of District Moga in Punjab 
in the early 1950s. It also deals with programmes being organized 
through Polyvalant Adult Education (Shramik Vidyapeeths) . It is 
divided into three parts. Part I concerns the concept, scope and 
significance of adult education and the Sixth Five Y6ar Plan; Part 
II provides the information on some programmes of adult education 
such as Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy, Non-formal Edu- 
cation, National Adult Education Programme (NAEP), Urban Adult Edu- 
cation, Adult Education for Women; and Part III explains the re- 
source development agencies and supporting services. In the appen- 
dices, it presents statistical tables of literacy in India from 
1901-1981; Administrative, Advisory and Resource Structure for Adult 
Education in India; List or Resource Centres for Adult Education; 
and Select Bibliography. 
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Biswas, A. and S.P. Agrawal. Development of education in India; 
a historical survey of educational documents before and after 
independence. New Delhi, Concept Publishing Company, 1965, xvT 
936 p. 

This volume offers a selection of documentary material on 
Indian education, providing a selection on all aspects of educa- 
tion excerpted from various sources - reports of expert committees 
and commissions, proceedings of conferences and seminars, Govern- 
ment resolutions, the Five-Year Plans of national development and 
the Constitution of India. The material has oeen grouped in three 
parts: historical survey of documents before independence; docu- 
mentary selections since independence arranged subject wise/and/ 
under the subject chronologically: and 'education through the 
ages' • 

Chaudhuri ,S.C. Socially useful productive work in secondary teach- 
er education." New Delhi, National Council or Educational Re- 
search and Training, 1985. ix, 154 p. 

The Government of India has realized the necessity of in- 
cluding work experience in the curriculum called Socially useful 
Productive Work (SUPW) as the integral part of the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. The National Council for Teacher Education and 
National Council of Educational Research and Training have responsi- 
bilities in preparing and publishing this training package with the 
concept of the programme based upon the needs of the community. The 
SUPW lesson plans have been prepared on the basis of the correspond- 
ing doing- learning activity units. The format of these lesson plans 
will be different from the ones used for school subjects. The com- 
ponent of the curriculum includes: preparation of instructional 
materials in the form of doing-learning activity units after acquir- 
ing the related knowlege: practice of related drawing; performance 
of production and service-oriented manual work after acquiring the 
related knowledge. There are appendices which provide different 
steps of the course. 

India. Ministry of Education. Challenge of education; a policy 
perspective. New Delhi, 1985. 1 19 p. mimeo. 

This document represents an important stage in the process 
of reviewing and reshaping the education system to enable it to 
meet the challenges of the future and also improve its efficiency 
and quality. It contains an overview of the state of education and 
points to the direction of future initiatives, based essentially 
on the views and suggestions of educational planners, teachers, 
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students, parents, intellectuals and citizens interested in edu- 
cation. 

The analysis and observations presented in this paper lead 
to a number of general conclusions. The first and the nkst import- 
ant of these is that whatever the organization, the resources or 
policy framework, the ultimate determinants for success or failure 
in education are the commitment of society to it and the sense of 
purpose and integrity of the participants in the process of im- 
plementation. Given these two ingredients, people, who are deeply 
involved with achievement of certain goals, can rise above the limi- 
tations of their environment and accomplish their objectives. 

A policy takes concrete shape only in the process of im- 
plementation. Inadequacies of the present system have been brought 
out to provide background for realistic policy making so that the 
limitations and constraints are appreciated while defining the 
tasks and formulating the measures for their implementation. 

The new education policy will succeed tc the extent it re- 
flects the un fragmented and total commitment of t h e nation, to ac- 
cord priority to the development of its human resources. This 
document is not meant to be a final statement of policy. It aims 
to provide the basis for a nationwide debate which would facilitate 
the formulation of new education policy. 

India. National Council of Educational Research and Training. De- 
partment of Teacher Education. Special Education and Extension 
Services. National conference of *;o-ordinators of IED (Inte- 
grated Education for Disabled) Project, 7-11 October 1985. New 
Delhi, 1985. 68, iv p. mimeo. 

The Government of India formulated a scheme of integrated 
education for the disabled to stimulate the programme of extending 
educational services to the disabled. Some states have started im- 
plementing the scheme while others are planning for the same. The 
NCERT and the RCEs have initiated training activities, production 
of training and learning materials for IED. The NCERT also planned 
the national IED project with UNICEF assistance. The conference 
purported to discuss the scheme in the specific context of respect- 
ive states and union territories and discuss problems and planned 
action: to review the status of the scheme; to identify problems 
of implementation; to discuss the assisted project: and to identify 
specific activities for 1986 up to 1990. 
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India. Orientation Programme in Educational Planning and Adminis- 
tration for Senior School Administrators, 11th, New Delhi, 11- 
28 February 1985. Report. New Delhi, National Institute of Educa- 
tional Planning and Administration, 1985. x, 117 p. and annexes, 
mimeo. 

The National Institute of Educational Planning and Admin- 
istration has been organizing a series of three-week Orientation 
Programmes in Educational Planning and Administration for Senior 
School Administrators since 1980. The main objective of these pro- 
lamines is to provide an opportunity and environment to the par- 
ticipants from various States ar,d Union Territories to exchange 
their knowledge and experiences for developing proper perspectives 
of common problems of educavional administration and their sol- 
utions. 

Based on the feedback of the previous orientation pro- 
grammes, seminars and workshops, this programme was designed .o 
achieve tnt following objectives: (a) to familiarize the partici- 
pants with the current trends and issues in educational planning 
and administration with special reference to school education; (b) 
to acquaint them wit.j important concepts and techniques of edu- 
cational planning; and (c) to enable them to acquire professional 
competence and effectiveness as educational administrators. 

Kamat, A.R. Educa t ion and soc ial change in I nd ia . Pune, Indian 
Institute of Education, 1985. 348 p. 

Considerable change has taken place in India during the 
post- independence period both in education and in other spheres 
of life. During the last decade and a half, however, the pace of 
change in all spheres has slowed down. This volume tries to relate 
the educational advance, such as it is, with the social change 
that has occurred and is occurring at present in India. 

The main underlying premise of the book is that education 
is not a prime mover of social change and cannot be considered as 
the main weapon, or even one of the important instruments, of 
achieving fundamental social changes as has been assumed over most 
of the last 35 years by many educationists, planners and social 
scientists. Education seldom rises above the socio-economic and 
socio-political situation in which it is embedded. The book first 
outlines the author's conceptual framework for exploring the re- 
lationship between education and social change. Then follows in 
the next three chapters: i review of the educational developments 
in India as a whole during the post-1947 period, e similar review 
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of the educational situation in Maharashtra, and a detailed cri- 
tique of this educational spread and advance pointing out the 
critical issues in education. The critique relates these problems 
to their socio-economic and socio-political roots and to the 
structural changes which have come about i 1 " Indian society in this 
period. 

Then follows the consideration of education in relation to 
social change in its different aspects. The book attempts to re- 
late education to economic change and political change and also 
to changes in social stratification. Other themes are the educa- 
tion of women and its relationship to the social change which has 
occurred in their actual life and work situacion; the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

This is followed by an appendix dealing with literacy and 
education amongst the Muslims, 

Anothor important theme considered in this volume is in- 
evitably the issue of value-change in the Indian society as a re- 
sult of the educational advance. In the last chapter the author 
cries to explore the possible riirection of the dynamics of social 
change in the future. 

Mahashwari, Shriram R. Rural development in India: a policy ap- 
proach. Sage Publications, 1985, 231 p. 

This book gives information on the historical background 
of rural development in India. It evaluates the major rural devel- 
opment programmes implemented since independence such as the Com- 
munity Development Programme, the Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme, the Drought Prone Areas Programme, Rural Development 
Bureaucracy, the Command Area Development Programme, land reform, 
rural credit and technology for rural development. It points out 
and critically overviews the failui9S in design and implementation. 

Mohan ty, Jagannath. 'Distance learning: a democratic approach to 
non-formal education', The Education Quarterly 37(4) :1 1-14, 
Winter 1985, 

In India, it was not possible to provide adequate facil- 
ities of education in the formal system. So, an Expert Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr, D.S.S, Kothari was appointed to ex- 
plore the possibility of starting correspondence courses in the 
universities. At present, about 30 universities are providing 
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correspondence courses at the undergraduate level and the post- 
graduate level. It is considered that distance learning or home- 
study courses have been able to equalize educational opportunities 
among the people and also eradicate mass illiteracy. 

Raj, A. Samuel. India's educationa l policy. New Delhi, Select 
Books Publishers, 19B4. 185 p. 

This book is a research study on the evolution of the edu- 
cational policy in India during the past 250 years. It gives in- 
formation of the different policies such as early educational pol- 
icy, policy of mass education, policy of medium of instruction, 
policy of planned expansion, higher education policy, aims of edu- 
cation in India, policy towards agencies of education, financial 
policy and current educational policy since independence. It em- 
phasizes how the different policies come into being and how they 
affect the educational policy today. There are seven chapters which 
present the development of educational policies at different stages. 
Chapter 7 concentrates on 'Policy since independence 1 , which pre- 
sents a systematic account of the aims and objectives of education 
and policies related to the educational policies mentioned in pre- 
vious chapters. It also gives detailed information on the pattern 
of education at present with statistical support on primary educa- 
tion, secondary education, university education, technical oduca- 
tion v social education, the Education Commission, and the total 
educational expenditures from 1965 to 1985. It points out that 
educational policy in India should be reformed to meet the needs 
of the people and make it a powerful instrument of social, economic 
and cultural transformation of the nation. 



S,.unker, Uday. Education of Indian teachers. New Delhi, Sterling 
Publishers, 1984. 332 p. 

The book provides che information on the development of edu- 
cation for Indian teachers since ancient times when teachers taught 
in traditional ways, until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
when the normal school for the training of primary school teachers 
was set up. The present situation of teacher education in India 
is presented from Chapter Two onwards. It gives information on 
teacher education a* the primary and secondary level with the sup- 
port of a statistical survey by N^RT. The emphasis is on preparing 
primary and secondary school teachers in a professional manner. 
It also studies the working of teachers 1 colleges in the U.S.A. 
as a case study for the adoption of better teacher preparation in 
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the future. It emphasizes the author's opinion about the training 
of Indian teachers that the preparation should be taken up when 
the students are young, on the same footing as the training of doc- 
tors and engineers, 

Singhal, R.P, Revitalizing school complexes in India; with special 
reference to the innovative rapport based experience of Maha- 
rashtra. New Delhi, National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration, 1983. xv, 191 p. 

The book provides information of two main problems of uni- 
versal izat ion of elementary education in India: providing access 
to education to all children of school -going age and improving the 
overall quality of education. It is observed that the schools suf- 
fer from chronic isolation: there is hardly any communication bet- 
ween one school and another, not even with other educational in- 
stitution in the neighbourhood. The school complex system was in- 
troduced in Maharastra state by the Education Commission of India 
as an important programme of school improvement and optimum util- 
ization of available resources. The rapport based programme of 
school improvement is used as a trial model system of other states 
in India. The author gives a critical appraisal of the scheme over 
the last 15 years, suggests activities for further strengthening 
of Maharathra's innovation and examines the feasibility of revi- 
talizing school complexes. 

INDONESIA 

Berkovitch, I. 'School patterns in Indonesia', Southeast Asia 
Development Digest :24-26, June-July 1986. 

This study reports the achievements of Indonesia's schools, 
but shows why some children do not pursue their studies to higher 
education levels. 

The concluding section deals with the suggestions that the 
authorities raise the attendance at primary schools to a full 100 
per cent: efforts of changing parents' attitude;, and complications 
due to hostility to vocational training by the educated that hin- 
ders the development of technical education. 

Zajac, Vincent. Urban sanitation planning manual based on the 
Jakarta case study, by Vincent Zajac [and others] Washington , 
D.C., World Bank, 1984, xiv, 158 p. (World Bank technical paper, 
no. 18. Appropriate technology for water supply and sanitation 
v. 14) 
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The provision of affordable water supply and sanitation 
services to all population groups - rich and poor - in urban areas 
requires the use of a variety of technologies, supported by infor- 
mation and education activities. Experience has shown that ben- 
eficiaries, in particular those living in areas with few or none 
of the customary municipal services, need to understand the pur- 
pose, the cost and the operation of the proposed improvement if 
they are to enjoy the intended health and economic benefits. As 
a consequence, the user community must participate in the project 
preparation and technology selection process, and the designer must 
know and fully understand existing conditions and user attitudes. 

The planning of the sanitation component of the Jakarta 
Sewerage and Sanitation Project required such user participation 
and background information. Project authorities therefore develop- 
ed a process of data collection, community consultation and stat- 
istical analysis which led to recommendations for user affordable 
and acceptable sanitation improvements. This process, including 
design of questionnaires, investigator training and computer analy- 
sis of data is described in this document in a form that will per- 
mit other project planners to utilize the process. In addition, 
information is provided that will enable planners to estimate the 
time and cost of a sanitation survey. 

JAPAN 

I nou e , Ken. The education and training of industrial manpower i n 
Japan, Washington, D.C. , World Bank, 1985. 59~p^ (World Bank 
staff working papers, no. 729). 

Human resources havo played a crucial role in Japan's econ- 
omic development. The Government has always been strongly con- 
cerned about the nation's education, and by the end of the Meiji 
period Japan had achieved almost universal compulsory education. 
Today, the rate of attendance at upper secondary schools is 94 per 
cent and at university 32 per cent. In regard to skill acquisition, 
various types of institutions such as upper secondary schools of- 
fering vocational courses, technical colleges, special training 
schools, vocational training schools and junior vocational train- 
ing colleges are provided. However, people seem to Tefer general 
education to vocational. This is because the Japanese educational 
system works as a sophisticated mechanism to select students, and 
companies recruit new graduates based on their academic qualifica- 
tion rather than on their vocational knowledge and skills. After 
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hiring new graduates, Japanese companies provide long and system- 
atic education and training for all employees in order to develop 
their potential capability* 

The main purpose of this paper is to examine the formation 
and utilization of manpower for economic development in Japan, and 
to consider some lessons for developing countries from Japan's ex- 
perience. The paper consists of two main chapters. Chapter II con- 
siders the role of schools and training institutes in the forma- 
tion of manpower and examines the education and training system, 
both in the Meiji period and in the post-Second World War period. 
Chapter III deals with the role of companies in the upgrading and 
utilization of manpower. Education and training in a company, 
Japanese management and manpower, and workers' participation are 
t ^e main topics of this chapter. The final chapter describes the 
lessons which developing countries can learn from Japan's exper- 
ience. 

Japan. Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. Outline of 
education in Japan* Tokyo, 1985. 90 p. 

The book describes the organization of the educational sys- 
tem in Japan from kindergarten to higher education. It gives the 
process of rdmission to different levels. Besides formal education, 
the Government of Japan provides 'Social education' or public fa- 
cilities, public centres, libraries, museums, youth's house, chil- 
dren's centres, etc. to their citizens. It includes information 
on the standard number of yearly school hours with subjects and 
courses of study, as well as administration and educational f inance. 

Japan. Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. The systemati c 
planning and administrat io n of higher education in Japan after 
1986. Tokyo, 1986. 74 p. 

The policy concerning higher education in Japan has been 
systematical ly formulated by the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture in line with the First Plan published in 1976, and the 
Second Plan published in 1979. This report represents a New Plan 
covering the period from 1986 to 1992. 

To formulate the principles there are two considerations in 
shaping the courses of future policy: (1) qualitative development 
of higher education stressing planning for 'Open' institutions of 
higher education, promotion of the 'Internationalization' of insti- 
tutions of higher education, development of institutions of higher 
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education; (2) quantitative goals for institutions of higher edu- 
cation which considers mainly the physical scale of universities, 
junior colleges and colleges of technology, and directions of gradu- 
ate schools. The geographical distribution of institutions of high- 
er education is included in the plan. 

Japan, National Council on Educational Reform, Summary of second - 
ary report on educational reform, Tokyo, 1986. 48 p. 

This second report on educational reform gives advice on a 
basic direction for education as Japan moves towards the Twenty- 
first Century and makes fundamental and comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for educational reform on various issues involving families, 
schools and society as a whole. 

The report is composed of four parts: Part I - Basic direc- 
tion of education for the Twenty-first Century; Part II - Reform 
to invigorate education and inspire public confidence, which deals 
with (1) Transition to a lifelong learning system, (2) Recovery 
of the educational power of the home, (3) Reform of elementary and 
secondary education, (4) Reform of higher education and the promo- 
tion of scientific research, and (5) Promotion of non-formal edu- 
cation; Part III - Reforms for coping with the changes of the times, 
which refers to reforms for coping with the age of information; 
and Part IV - Basic direction for reform of educational adminis- 
tration and finance, 

Japan. National Institute for Educational Research. Office of 
Overall Planning and Co-ordination. Basic facts and figure s about 
the educational system in Japan, Tokyo, NIER, 1983, 73 p. 

Until the end of World War II a multi-track school system 
was in force in Japan. Immediately after the war the school system 
shifted to a single-track 6-3-3 plan. 

The Constitution of Japan enacted in 1946 provides for the 
basic right of the people to receive education: 'All people shall 
have the right to receive an equal education correspondent to their 
abilities, as provided for by law 1 . 

The Fundamental Law of Education enacted in 1947 defines 
the central aim of education as bringing up self-reliant members 
of a peaceful and democratic community with a respect for human 
values. To achieve this aim, the law sets forth national prin- 
ciples of education such as equal opportunity of access to edu- 
cation, co-education, prohibition against partisan political edu- 
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cation or sectarian religious education in public schools, and so 
on. With regard to equal opportunity of education, the law pro- 
hibits 'discrimination on account of race, creed, sex, social 
status, economic position or family origin'. More specific objec- 
tives and principles of education at different levels and areas 
are specified in the School Education Law and many other education 
laws and regulations which were enacted on the basis of the spirit 
of the Fundamental Law of Education. 

The document sets forth in detail every aspect of education 
in Japan, including the organization of the educational system; 
basic statistics of education; curricula and textbooks; school 
teachers; and educational administration and finance. The appen- 
dices contain statistics, an organogram of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture, and chronological table of development 
of the modern educational system in Japan. 



Malaysia. Ministry of Education. Educational Planning and Research 
Division, Education in Malaysia. Kuala Lumpur, 1985, 61 p. 

This document traces the development of education in Malay- 
sia and elaborates on the fundamental principles of Malaysian edu- 
cation to achieve a united nation of a plural society, just, lib- 
eral and progressive. 

Then it describes the education structure of formal educa- 
tion, the organogram of the Ministry of Education, and organiz- 
ation and administrational matters. The last two chapters deal with 
the education programmes and educational services and training by 
other agencies. 



Berenschot-Moret-Bosboom Management Consulting for Development, 
Project identification, programming and planning in Maldives. 
Tilburg, Netherlands, 1980. 2 v. 

This report is the result of a three-month study carried 
out by a team of consultants at the request of the Government of 
Maldives and financed by the Asian Development Bank, The report 
is presented in two volumes. Volume 1 consists of the findings and 
recommendations of the study team while Volume 2 comprises 48 pro- 
ject profiles which are proposed for implementation during the 
period 1980 to 1985. 



MALAYSIA 



MALDIVES 
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NEPAL 



Nepal National Advanced-level Workshop to cope with the Problem 
of Drop-outs and Repeaters in the Primary Schools of Nepal, Kath- 
mandu, 1 2-16 August 1985. Training of primary education person- 
nel; report of the workshop. Kathmandu, Curriculum, Textbooks 
and Supervision Development Centre, Ministry of Education and 
Culture, 1985. 71 p. and appendices, mimeo. 

This is a report of a National Advanced-level Workshop which 
hcis been organized with the assistance of the UNESCO Regional Of- 
fice in Bangkok in the framework of APE ID. 

The theme of the workshop has a direct relevance to the 
problems faced by Nepal in the field of primary education at pre- 
sent . 

Nepal has expanded the facilities of primary education dur- 
ing the past three decades, and claims to have enrolled 75 per 
cent of the school-going age population in the primary schools. 
The Government has increased its expenditure in this area. Now the 
question is related to the efficient operation of the system nec- 
essary to save resources for the further expansion of primary edu- 
cation in the country. The workshop devoted itself to all aspects 
that relate to the internal efficiency in primary education, with 
the following objectives: to redesign strategies, develop plans, 
prepare curriculum and instructional materials for the in-service 
education of teachers focusing on the reductijn of repetition and 
drop-outs; to generate commitment and competencies in teachers; 
and to orientate policy-makers, high level administrators and re- 
searchers to facilitate and support teachers' work in coping with 
drop-out and repetition problems. 

Nepal National Seminar on Educational Planning and Programms hor- 
mulation in Nepal, Sano Thimi, Kathmandu, 10-11 April 1985, 
Report of the seminar. Kathmandu, Institute of Educat Ion, Tri- 
bhuvan University, 1985. ii, 88 p. 

With assistance from UNESCO, the Institute of Education un- 
dertook a project to study the genesis, growth, practices and prob- 
lems of educational planning in Nepal. The task force which was 
appointed t o conduct the survey has submitted its report. The pres- 
ent seminar is the second in the series of activities organized 
by the Institute under the above project. The seminar is organized 
primarily to obtain the views of researchers, administrators, edu- 
cators and educational pi^iners. 
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Three decades of planning has left Nepal at Ve present 
stage of development which is characterized by a rapid expansion 
of education in terms of enrolment and facilities, stimulated by 
various educational planning efforts made by the country since the 
middle of the 1950s. Now the problems have started to emerge - 
problems of wastage, low quality of teaching, low female enrolment, 
shortage of trained teachers, poorly motivated teachers, fall in 
the standard of student discipline, lack of educational materials, 
inappropriate curricula and poor school buildings. Consequently, 
the need for a planned educational strategy is felt more urgently 
now than ever befo-e. 

Nepal National Seminar on Literacy and Non-formal Education for 
Development, Kathmandu, 19-25 September 1985. Final report. 
Kathmandu, Adult Education Division, Ministry of tducation and 
Culture, 1985. 112 p. mimeo. 

Nepal is launching its Seventh Five Year Plan in 1985. It 
is an opportunity for the leaders and policy makers to discuss 
together the problems of 1 iteracy and non- formal education pro- 
grammes and their roles for development especially in the rural 
areas. 

In order to investigate the Problem and to suggest an ap- 
propriate policy and programme for promotion of the Literacy and 
Non-formal Education Programme, the National Seminar on Literacy 
and Non-formal Education was organized jointly by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture and the UNESCO Regional Off.'ce, Bangkok. 

The seminar dealt with the following aspects: importance 
of literacy; the concept of literacy; current policy of the Gov- 
ernment ; current programmes ; problems of formal system with re- 
spect to literacy; constraints of primary education ; problems of 
adult education; and suggestions. 

Nepal National Training Workshop on Educational Project Management 
and Programme Implementation, Kathmandu, 2-6 September 1985, 
Project management and programme implementation; report, ed. by 
Bishwa Kesher Maskay and Bhuchandra Prasad Raj Baidya. Kath- 
mandu, Institute of Education, Tribhuvan University, 1985. 



The paper is the report of a five-day National Training 
Workshop, organized by the Institute of Education, Tribhuvan Uni- 
versity, with financial assistance from UNESCO. It offered an op- 
portunity to planners, programmers, administrators, managers and 



176 p. 
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educators representing different agencies of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, Tribhuvan University, and Rural Development 
Projects to acquaint themselves with various aspects of education- 
al project management. It was one in the series of attempts made 
by the Institute in recent years towards improving the system of 
educational planning and management in the country. 

The workshop has as its objectives as follows: to promote 
the management efficiency of personnel working at central, regional 
and district level units of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
and personnel working at various educational and rural development 
projects; and to improve the operational efficiency of educational 
projects and programmes. 

Rajbhandari, Sat/a Narayan and Maskay Bishwa Keshar, An evaluative 
study of planning system in Tribhuvan University." Kathmandu, 
Tribhuvan University, 1985, vii, 70 p. mimeo. 

This is a study report evaluating the planning system in 
Tribhuvan University, financed by the Research Division, Tribhuvan 
University. The main objectives of the study are to analyse the 
existing planning system in the university, to ascertain the ef- 
fectiveness of the university planning mechanism and to identify 
the problems encountered in the planning process and to suggest 
measures for strengthening the university planning system. 

The first part of the report is about the historical devel- 
opment of higher education in Nepal, the creation of the Planning 
Division and the int reduction of the National Education System 
Plan. The second part provides a brief sketch of the university 
planning mechanism and an analysis of data obtained through ques- 
tionnaire responses and interviews with officials involved in plan- 
ning of higher education at various levels. There are five appen- 
dices on (1) Extracts from the National Education System Plan on 
higher education; (2) Functions of planning mechanism in the uni- 
versity; (3) L ist of institutes, research centres and campuses; 
(4) List of interviewees; and (5) Report of the University ban- 
ning Committee, 1986, 

Sharma, Suresh R, The effects of new trends in educational fina- 
ncing on the plan objectives: equity, quality and efficiency; 
a case study on Nepal, Sanothimi, Bhaktapur, Institute of Edu- 
cation, Tribhuvan University, 1985, 76 p. 

This paper is a report of a study on educational expendi- 
ture in Nepal. The objectives of the study are: to analyse educa- 
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tional policy goals, plan targets and budget allocations to the 
various components for improved equity, quality, and efficiency 
in education; to study the system of resource allocation and sub- 
sidies to reduce socio-economic and regional disparities in edu- 
cation; to suggest ways of mobilization of new resources - public 
and private - for a minimum learning package for all, and study 
the impact of scarce school resources on learning; to study ways 
of attaining optimum resource allocation to improve internal as 
well as external efficiency; and to indicate implications on pol- 
icies, plans, resource allocation, mobilization, and efficiency 
aspects of education, 

Shrestha, Shashi M, Challenges in rural development through edu- 
cation in Nepal, Kathmandu, Ministry of Education and Culture, 
1985, 73 p. 

The task of educational development, particularly in rural 
parts of Nepal, is enormous. Low literacy rates, high drop-out and 
repetition rates particularly in early grades of primary education, 
short supply of qualified and trained teachers and poor physical 
environment in schools are some of the problems that confront the 
education scene in rural Nepal, To respond to this the Government 
of Nepal has already launched some innovative projects that aim 
at finding solutions to the problems. One of such projects is 
'Education for rural development in the Seti Zone', This document 
largely draws on the experiences gained from the execution of the 
project, 

Tribhuvan University, Research Centre for Educational Innovation 
and Development, Determinants of educational participation in 
rural Nepal (A CERID/WEI Project); main report. Kathmandu, 1984, 
188 p, and appendices, illus. 

During the last three decades, the Nepalese government used 
its efforts to provide basic education to the people in the coun- 
try, but more than 30 per cent of the primary school age children 
are still un-enrolled, and about 50 per cent of students enrolled 
at the first grade either c*rop out or repeat the class. The Govern- 
ment tried to find out the causes of these failures. 

The study has been conducted to determine child- related, 
household-related and school-related factors that affect chil- 
dren's participation in education and their continued attendance 
in schools. The findings of the study are presumed to serve as a 
potential guide for policy decisions and programme identification 
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in order to facilitate access to education b 7 the country's rural 
children on an extensive scale. The report describes procedures 
of the study, major findings, factors affecting school attendance, 
and recommendations which raised many points to improve the situ- 
ations in rural areas* 

NEW ZEALAND 

Biddulph, Fred and Roger Osborne, eds. Making sense of our world; 
an interactive teaching approach* Hamilton, N,Z., Science Edu- 
cation Research Unit, University of Waikato, 1984, 1 v, (various 
paging) illus. 

The Learning in Science Project (Primary) was a New Zealand 
Department of Education funded project based at the University of 
Waikato, 1982-1985. This book grew out of the work of the Project 
and the resulting suggestions; it contains the results of extensive 
work by Project team members with teachers and children in clao*- 
rooms. 

It is written for teachers and teachers-in-training who are 
concerned to help children make better sense of their world, and 
who may be searching for more effective teaching strategies to do 
so. It consists of a series of six booklets arranged in two parts 
as follows: Part 1. Handbook, with appendices on spiders, flowers 
and seeds, hot and cold, floating and sinking; and Part 2, Ad- 
vanced handbook. 

The Handbook outlines and illustrates the ideas behind, and 
main components of, the interactive teaching approach. The four 
appendices show how the interactive approach can be used with 
specific topics. The Advanced handbook provides additional sugges- 
tions for teachers who wish to use the interactive teaching ap- 
proach with topics for which appendices are not available, 

Meade, Anne. The children can choose; a study of early childhood 
programmes in New Zealand. Wellington, New Zealand Courcil for 
Educational Research, 1985. 140 p, illus. (Studies in education 
series, No. 39). 

This is a report of a case study of what occurs inside child 
care centres, kindergartens and playcent res in New Zealand. The 
objective is to find out how early childhood educators make use 
of their time. The information in the report is based on the study 
of six early childhood groups in three services. The information 
was gathered in 1980 by a team of three observers who had two cen- 
tres each to observe. Every centre was observed on an average of 
10 occasions. 
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One of the main tasks of the researchers was to try to es- 
tablish ' dw much time adults spent on a variety of pre-determined 
bohaviou. patterns in different types of early childhood centres, 
under different conditions. It was found that there was less adult/ 
child talk than most educators expected. The author paid special 
attention to the structures which affect the curriculum in early 
chilonO\*j centres. 

This is a stimulating and informative book, full of ideas 
and suggestions that parents and staff in the field of early 
chi ldhood education will find encouraging and helpful when plan- 
ning, evaluating and reflecting on their work. 

New Zealand. Department of Education, Education stati stics of 
New Zealand. 1985. Wellington, 1986, 135^ 

This edition of education statistics of New Zealand pre- 
sents a comprehensive statistical picture of the New Zealand edu- 
cation system in 1985. The use of the International Standard 
Classification of Education recommended by UNESCO should be help- 
ful to those researchers who are seeking internationally compare 
able information. 



International Seminar on Priorities in Educational Development in 
Pakistan - Projects and Training Programmes, Allama Iqbal Open 
University, Islamabad, Pakistan, 7-9 September 1983, Priorities 
in educational development in Pakistan - projects and training 
programmes; report of the Seminar. Edmonton, Alberta, Centre for 
International Educational and Development, University of Alberta, 
1985. Ill p. 

The report provides essays on management ideology for edu- 
cation in Pakistan which is viewed as an integration of three el- 
ements: Islamization , development of human resources, equity and 
democratization. The chapter explains how and why these three dis- 
tinct strands are the main concepts of Pakistan national develop- 
ment. It provides the sources of governmental and international 
agencies and institutions which organize training programmes in 
educational planning and management, with details of courses and 
periods of training. As the projects and training programmes are 
different in each province, tnis report provides the specific pro- 
jects which are appropriate in those states: Punjab, Sind, Azad, 
Tribal areas (FATA) and North-West Frontier Province. 



PAKISTAN 
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Khawaja, Sarfrjz. Promotion of girls education in the context of 
universalizat ion of primary education, Islamabad, Academy of 
Educational Planning and Management, Ministry of Education, 1985, 
66 p. mimeo. 

Larrabee, Mar 'a J. A challenge for Third-World education: changing 
male/female literacy in PakistanT Washington, D.C, , National 
Institute of Education, US Department of Education, 1984, 22 p. 

The two documents have the same ta.'get, that is to promote 
the universalization of primary education in Pakistan, especially 
for the feme e population. The first document provides the report 
of the Steering Committee of the Academy of Educational Planning 
and Management which undertook the research of this study at the 
invitation of UNESCO,, The study has attempted to identify areas 
which need priority attenxion both by the public and private sec- 
tors for qualitative improvement and quantitative expansion in the 
sector of female primary education. 

The second publication deals with a longer period of edu- 
cational planning for the country. The first part of the paper 
presents an evaluation of the impact of prima; level education 
on literacy rates and summarizes the aims the result? achieved for 
each five-year panning pet iod from 1955 to 1975, giving particu- 
lar attention to the issues of under-funding and the failure of 
increases in primary school enrolments to keep pace with the annual 
increase in population growth. The second portion of the paper 
evaluates the impact of the adult litfi'acy programme and criti- 
cizes these efforts for being too small in magnitude, failing to 
motivate participants, and lacking educational research, mater- 
ials, and teaching methods for adults. In addition, this section 
discusses the National Literacy Programme, a comprehensive nat- 
ional plan to be in operation from 1983 to 1993 which has as a 
major goal the reduction of female illiteracy, culturally in- 
duced phenomenon that devalues education for women and has kept 
their participation in literacy programmes ■ a minimum, 

Pakistan, Curriculum Research and Developmert Centre, Standards 
of Pakistan studies. Lahore, 1985, 32 p. 

The Curriculum Research and Development Centre of Punjab 
Education Department tried to assess the strong and weak points 
of the students in learning Social Studies when comparer 1 to the 
old days. The students in Pakistan are blamed by the older gener- 
ation that they lack in knowledge. For this reason, government has 
extended Pakistan Studies, as a compulsory subject, up to the high- 
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er level, so that students acquire competency in various aspects 
about Pakistan. There is a test at the terminal stages: grades V 
and VIII, The book provides the sample of the test paper (English 
rendering) and item responses. 

Pakistan. Ministry of Education, Academy of Educational Planning 
and Management. Perspective for educational developments in Pak- 
istan, by Dr, Sarfra; Khawaja. Islamabad, 1985, 33 p. 

The paper was developed for the Seminar for Senior Educa- 
tional Administrators organized by the Academy of Educational 
Planning and Management from 15 to 18 September 1985, The partici- 
pants of the Seminar were senior decision-making officials of all 
provinces/regions of the country. The four chapters in the paper 
deal with separate issues of the same theme. The first chapter 
provides comparison of the achievements of Five Year Plans in dif- 
ferent sectors of education: primary, secondary, col lege, techni- 
cal and teacher education. A comparison of financial outlays is 
also presented. The second chapter highlights the salient features 
of the National Education Policy and the implementation plan of 
1979 which relate to different levels and sectors of education. 
The third explains about the salient features of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan (1983-1988) and the targets set forth in the plan docu- 
ments for different levels of education. The final chapter analyses 
certain issues and problems which have posed major constraints in 
the development of education. 

Pakistan National Training Workshop on Interdisciplinary Approach 
in Curriculum Development in Higher Education, Islamabad, 30 
September-4 October 1984, Interdisciplinary approach in curricu- 
lum development in higher education. Islamabad, National Academy 
for Higher Education, University Grants Commission, 1984, 1 v, 
(various pagings). 

The workshop was organized in co-operation with Lhe UNESCO 
Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, within the 
framework of the regional co-operctiv , programme in higher educa- 
tion for development. The main objectives were: To acquaint the 
participants with the emerging f-.id:* of the Interdisciplinary ap- 
proach in curriculum ^signing in universities; to develop guide- 
lines and procedures that may be of use to the teachers in design- 
ing and redesigning courses of study on the basis of this approach; 
and to develop some exemplary curriculum units. There were 21 par- 
ticipants from different universities in Pakistan. Apart from the 
plenary session, the participants deliberated on specific issues 
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of interdisciplinarity in the three themes: environmental studies; 
materials science; and social science* 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Bray, Mark, ed. Education and development in Papua New Guinea: 
issues for planners, London, Department of Education in Develop- 
ing Countries, Univeroity of London Institute of Education, 1985, 
71 p, (EDC occasional papers no. 8), 

This book comprises three papers written by different auth- 
ors. The first paper is concerned with linkages between the economy 
and education in Papua New Guinea. It comments on the extent to 
which education contributes to economic growth and on its corol- 
lary. It also provides information about the growth of education 
during the Colonial Era until Independence, with statistical tables 
of school enrolment rates, 1975-84 and expenditure on education 
1978-1983. The second paper is concerned with qualitative educa- 
tional planning in Papua New Guinea. It concentrates on the quality 
of secondary education and points out how to maintain quality in 
several ways such as effective management, trained teachers, in- 
service training provisions, curriculum development, planned inno- 
vations, examination reform, etc. The third paper focuses on the 
secondary school sector. It traces its growth over the last three 
decades, and highlights issues of equity, localization, finance 
and tensions between the national and provincial governments. 

Crossley, Michael , Philippa Libscomb and Anne Crossley, eds. School- 
based in-service training; report of a National Workshop for 
Papua New Guinea ~~ " " " 

This book is a report of a National Workshop on in-service 
training for secondary school teachers in Papua New Guinea, It was 
held in July 1985 with the financial assistance of UNESCO through 
its APEID programme. It is a collection of papers given during 
the Workshop. These papers have been grouped into four sections: 
Section 1, Improved in-service training through research findings, 
which consists of articles on a review of research relating to the 
in-service education and training of teachers in developing coun- 
tries and school-based in-service training in Papua New Guinea and 
a description and evaluation of National In-Service Training (NIST) 
Week. Section 2. In-service training in Papua New Guinea which 
concerns the role of the Staff Development Unit (SDU) of the Nat- 
ional Department of Education in the in-service training of nat- 
ional staff; three papers on case studies of tertiary in-service 
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programmes at the University of Papua New Guinea, Waigani and Goro- 
ka campuses; and other papers on in-service training in Pcpua New 
Guinea. Section 3, Special initiatives and support for school - 
based in-service which concerns information on teachers centres, 
educatior resource centres, the use of radio for in-service train- 
ing of teachers, etc. Section 4 , Towards improved school -based 
in-service which gives information on guidelines for the prepara- 
tion and conduct of the in-service simulation. The last sections 
are the review and recommendations and the appendices, 

Papua New Guinea, Department of Education, Growth of education 
since independence, 1 975-1 985. Port Moresby, The Government Print - 
ing Office, 1985, 75 p. 

This book has been published to commemorate the 10th Anni- 
versary of the Independence of Papua New Guinea and to inform the 
citizens of Papua New Guinea about the growth and development of 
education. The first chapter presents the education system in Papua 
New Guinea before 1970, It was introduced by the Christian mis- 
sions, which provided a basic education in reading and writing. 
This meant the local people could read the Bible, participate in 
church activities and improve the living conditions in their vil- 
lages. This pattern continued until after the Second World War. 
It informs readers about the development of the education system, 
showing statistical tables and charts of durational administra- 
tion, and the work of the Weeden Committee. The next ten chapters 
deal with the current education system by explaining the structure 
of the National Education System, development in management and 
planning, community school education, provincial high schools, nat- 
ional high schools, non- formal education, teachers' colleges, tech- 
nical education, and library development. Chapter '2 concentrates 
on the present education system and future olans. It also provides 
information abojt the Five-Year Plan, 1986-1990 to prepare the peo- 
ple to gain productive employment. It gives information about the 
major priorities for the next five years which are: primary educa- 
tion, non-formal education, high school education, and higher edu- 
cation. These are mentioned as e oart of a Medium Term Development 
Strategy (MTDS). 

Papua New Guinea. Department of Education. Research and Evaluation 
Unit. Teacher education in Papua New Guinea: and overview of 
major projects or reviews recently undertaken to identify needs 
or enhance development. Waigani, 1"986. 72 p. " 

After ten years of independence, the education system of 
Papua New Guinea has advanced a lot. As utmost importance has been 
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placed on primary education, the quality of teachers has had to 
be reviewed and upgraded. The primary schools have been changed 
to community schools and the Government aims to reflect the culture 
and life-style of their own people. So, the curriculum has incor- 
porated the introduction of community life and development needs. 
Research was conducted to decide how to modify the structure of 
teacher education to adapt to the changes of the last decade. The 
report deals largely with pre-service training with a brief outline 
of historical developments; in-service training; identifying needs 
in teacher education; recent major projects associated with teacher 
education; and research and eva location priorities within teacher 
educat ion. 

Weeks, Sheldon G. Community school expansion in Eastern Highlands 
Province. Port Moresby, University of Papua New Guinea, Educa- 
tional Research Unit, 1985. 74 p. 

This is a special report on community school expansion in 
the Eastern Highlands Province of Papua New Guinea, submitted to 
the Eastern Highlands Provincial Government, Division of Education 
by the Director, Educational Research Unit, University of Papua 
New Guinea in 1984. It was considered to use this information to 
improve the efficiency of educational planning in the province. 
The data gathered from the questionnaires and complet3d by the lo- 
cal officials comprised the different levels, locations, districts, 
quality of community support, library facilities, and the rating 
of the Grade 6 teachers and headmasters. There are 21 tables show- 
ing statistical figures with explanations on school enrolments and 
the results of the research. The objectives of the investigation 
are to assess the problems of 'staggered 1 grade I enrolments and 
the grade VI examination results. The five charts show pupil/ 
teacher ratio and grade VI examination results, quality of school 
facilities and performance, quality of school libraries and per- 
formance, quality of community support, and performance by non- 
enrolments. The <*ight maDs show several districts in the province. 
There are also appeno „es c tables to complete thi' research. 

PHILIPPINES 

Metha, Charanjiv, Education in the Philippines. New Delhi, National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, 1985. 68 p. 
mimeo. 

The paper is the outcome of the author's 20 working days 
attachment to the Bureau of Elementary Education (BEE) and the 
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Office of the Planning Services (OPS), Ministry of Education, Cul- 
ture and Sports (EECS), Philippines during his study-visit in the 
Philippines in 1983, sponsored by the UNESCO Regional Office for 
Education in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, 

It covers the information about the educational system be- 
fore 1975 and after 1975 when the Ministry of Education and Culture 
was reorganized. It gives basic information on Educational Act of 
1982, policy and objectives of the educational system, the organ- 
izational setup, non-formal education and specialized educational 
services, and financing of education. It gives basic information, 
and also provides tables of statistics and an organizational chart 
of the Ministry of Education, Culturi and Sports, and the Bureau 
of Elementary Education. 

Philippines. Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports, Bureau 
of Elementary Education. Special Education Division, Handbo ok 
on special education: a guide for teachers, administrators and 
service related staff. Manila, 1981. 124 p. 

This handbook is one of the major outputs of the National 
Workshop for Trainers of Teachers in Special Education sponsored 
by the Bureau of Elementary Education, Ministry of Education, Cul- 
ture and Sports of the Philippines and the UNESCO Regional Office 
for Education in Asia and the Pacific (ROEAP), Bangkok, Thailand, 
held from 2 to 13 November 1981 in Marikina, Metro Manila, Its 
concern is to provide teachers, administrators, and related service 
staff with a practical guide for training teachers in special edu- 
cation. 

The first chapter provides the theoret ical framework with 
which to understand the nature of special education and the prin- 
ciples and policies underlying the critical aspects of the area. 
The six succeeding chapters delineate the various components of 
these categories of special education: the visually impaired, the 
hearing impaired, the mentally retarded and the physically nandi- 
capped. The final part of this handbook presents prototype training 
and implementing schemes for trainers of teachers in special edu- 
cation, 

REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

Kim, Ransoo. Korean education in research perspectives . Seoul, 
Jong-Gak Publishing Co., 19tto. xii, 276 p. 
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This is a collection of seven occasional papers and research 
monographs dealing with the problems inherent in Korean education 
selected on arbitrary basis using an empirical approach. 

The first chapter, on citizenship education, is an action 
research report which was conducted in 1963 with the purpose of 
exploring an effective citizenship education programme in the sec- 
ondary schools. The next two chapters deal with the issue of aca- 
demic reform in contemporary higher education. A theoretical ex- 
position of the need and strategies for planned change in higher 
education is made in the first article, and the other identif ies 
the difference in the perception of needed academic reforms in con- 
temporary higher education between American faculty members and 
Korean educational personnel in the United States. The inventory 
of academic reforms used in the study was also administered tc the 
Korean faculty members and administrators in higher education, and 
its findings served as baseline data to formulate policy alterna- 
tives for the reform of Korean higher education, which was pub- 
lished in 1973. Chapters four and five are related to the issue 
of global literacy and the universalization of education opportu- 
nities by means of schooling. Chapter six advocates strengthening 
of the accreditation system for quality survival to mediate the 
conflict between academic requisites and social demand for opening 
of higher education opportunity in a contemporary mass partici- 
patory society. The last chapter concerns development of adminis- 
trators 1 skiils in handling various roles with dual context of four 
roles and three domains of skills. A new profile of educational 
administrator is set forth with some empirical data to validate 
its programmatic effectiveness. 

Korean Educational Development Institute. Science education in the 
Republic of Korea, "oy Han Jong-ha. Seoul, 1984. 80 p. 

This paper is prepared to help foreign teachers and edu- 
cation specialists, who might be interested in Korean science edu- 
cation, to get information and facts about the current science edu- 
cation system and teaching practices in the Republic of Korea. The 
paper, however, does not provide one with the details of statistics 
and quantitative facts of science education but aims to give a 
brief picture of current science teaching practices. 

It consists of two parts. The first includes general infor- 
mation about the Korean educational system and science education, 
structure of school science curriculum such as goals, organization 
of current science curriculum, curriculum development, laboratory 
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activities in schools, conditions of science facilities and equip- 
ment and their development, educational technology, science teacher 
education, research in the science education field, and some prob- 
lems and issues related to science education. 

The second part provides d picture of science curricula by 
school level. The school science curriculum of each level includes 
goals of science teaching, specific objectives, specification of 
teaching content, and some notes for instruction and evaluation 
activities. 

Lee Chong-Jae [et al.3. Social construction of schooling. Seoul, 
Korean Educational Development Institute, 1984. 159 p. 

This report indicates a part of the attempts to investigate 
the Social Constructions of Schooling in Korea, The understanding 
of people ! s behaviour in dealing with education is one of the im- 
portant factors to be considered. People's ideas, perceptions and 
attitudes toward education seems to play an important role in the 
process of realizing developmental tasks in education. This study 
was originally undertaken to develop the indices of educational 
development. In the process, there was a need to conceptualize 
educational development first. This led to an in-depth consider- 
ation of educational behaviour. It assumes that the major driving 
force for educational development is not so much the institutional 
infrastructure, policy measures or quantitative criteria set forth 
in planning as the educational behaviour and the educational per- 
spectives that underline it. 

UNICEF, Seoul. Living, learning and working: in the cl assroom and 
beyond. Seoul, 1985. 41 p, 

This document was issued b*' UNICEF in Seoul to commemorate 
Internationa? Literacy Day, 8 September 1985. It elaborates on 
'What UNICEF is and what it does' in general and what it does in 
the Republic of Korea in particular. Then follows 'Literacy in 
Korea', by Dr. Yong-shik Kim, president of KEDI; a general article 
on UNICEF effort in 'formal and non-formal education 1 ; and some 
feature articles on Jamaica, Korea, Mozambique and Thailand. The 
concluding chapter deals with ! Eleven issues in literacy for the 
19905*, by Arthur Gillette and John Ryan of the Literacy, Adult 
Education in Rural Development Division of UNESCO, Paris. 
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UNESCO. Science policy and organization of research in the Repub- 
blic of Korea, by Kim Hyung-ki, assisted by Song Sang-yong, Kim 
In-su, Koh Kyong-shin, and Park Eul-yong. Paris, 1985, 67 p, 
(Science policy studies and documents, no. 56). 

The present study has been prepared for UNESCO by the Korean 
National Commission for UNESCO, It is made up of the following 
parts: Part 1, Historical background; Part 2, Administrative or- 
ganization of science and technology development - institutional 
structures and operational links; Part 3, Financing of scientific 
and technical research; Part 4, Scientific and technological man- 
power; Part 5, Principal aims of the national science and technol- 
ogy policy; and Part 6, The economic and political background. 

Figures on expenditure, manpower, and economic aggregates 
are given in the tables. The general organization of research in 
the Republic of Korea as well as the organization of individual 
institutions is shown in the charts. The appendices contain selec- 
ted lists of research and development funding and performing 
bodies, together with a short bibliography. 

SRI LANKA 

Rao, V.M., G.H. Peiris and S, Tilakaratne. Planning for rural de- 
velopment; the experience of the District Integrated Rural De- 
velopment Programme of Sri Lanka, Bangkok, International Labour 
Organization, Asian Employment Programme (ARTEP), 1984. 118 p. 

In 1979, the Government of Sri Lanka set up the District 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) to strengthen the 
pace of rural development by a process of greater allocation of 
resources to the rural sector within a system of decentralized 
planning. In 1982, the Ministry of Plan Implementation requested 
ARTEP (Asian Regional Team for Employment Promotion, ILO) to review 
the work that had been done by IRDP. 

This publication is an edited version of a report, conducted 
by an ARTEP Study Team, submitted to the Government in 1983. The 
report was first titled 'Planning for rural development - a study 
of the District Integrated Rural Development Programme of Sri Lan- 
ka'. In Chapter One the study described the history and the activ- 
ities of the IRDP. Next is the analysis of expenditure followed 
by planning system and experience. Then another chapter brings to- 
gether the insights on expenditure and on planning experiences with 
a view to formulating a perspective for the IRDP planning system. 
The last chapter summarizes and evaluates the success of the pro- 
gramme and sets up the long-term perspectives for the future. The 
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final part provides appendices which give the detailed information 
mentioned in the five chapters. 

Sri Lanka National Workshop on Early Childhood Care and Education, 
Colombo, 20-24 November 1984. Report. Colombo, Children's Sec- 
retariat, Ministry of Plan Implementation, 1984. 65 p. 

This is a report of a Workshop organized by the Children's 
Secretariat of the Ministry of Plan Implementation, Sri Lanka, in 
collaboration with the UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia 
and the Pacific, Bangkok and the Sri Lanka Foundation Institute. 
The Workshop had the following objectives: (a) to promote inte- 
grated and comprehensive approaches to programmes for the care and 
education of the young child; (b) to assist in developing strat- 
egies for facilitating co-ordination of programmes; (c) to develop 
capabilities of different agencies towards improvement of services 
rendered by institutions; (d) to formulate plans to develop and 
expand supervisory and advisory services for institutions; and (e) 
to effect better understanding among different governmental and 
non-governmental agencies involved in early childhood care and edu- 
cation in Sri Lanka. 

Representatives from Government ministries, departments, 
voluntary sector, and from UNESCO and UNICEF participated in the 
Workshop, which was organized around four major areas: total care 
for the young child; training of young child workers; management 
of programmes for the young child; and care and education of the 
disadvantaged young child. 

UNESCO. Unit for Co-operation with UNICEF and WFP. Reforms in 
teacher evaluation to enhance morale and motivation: an exper- 
iment of a Sri Lankan Regional Educational Department; aids to 
programming UNICEF assistance to education, by L.B. Samarakoon 
and G.V.S.S. Rajapakse. Paris, UNESCO, 1985. 39 p. (Child, 
family, community, notes, comments... N.S. 158), 

In earlier days in Sri Lanka, teachers occupied a place of 
honour in the society because of the dedication with which they 
performed their tasks of imparting knowledge and skills. But in 
recent times there has been a gradual deterioration of the status 
e* the teacher, with the result that the teaching profession today 
nas failed to attract people of the right calibre. The small career 
promot ion poss ib i 1 it ies coupled with relat ive ly low remunerat ion 
received by the teachers have added to the further deterioration 
of teacher morale. This paper tries to trace the system of teacher 
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evaluation in Sri Lanka and suggests en evaluation scheme for up- 
lifting teachers, including guidelines for assessment. 



Thailand. Ministry of Education, Dopartment of Non-formal Educa- 
tion. A studxon the causes and consequences of the persistency 
of illiteracy itTThailand. Bangkok, 1986. 115 p. mimeo. 

The Thai Government sets the target in the fifth National 
Social and Economic Development Plan (1981-1986) to reduce the 
country's illiteracy rate from 14,5 to 10,5 per cent or to reduce 
the number of illiterates to 1.5 million within 5 years with em- 
phasis put on those in the age group of 14-15, Consequently, the 
National Literacy Campaign has been launched. 

This publication provides reports of interviews with neo- 
literates in four provinces in Thailand namely: Samut Sakhon, Na- 
khon Ratchasima, Phatthalung and Nan. In those interviews, the ru- 
ral people explain their background, how they felt about being il- 
literate, how and why they joined the National Literacy Campaign 
and how literacy has changed their lives and perceptions. 

Objectives of the study are: to obtain information on new 
literates with respect to their past experience, reasons for not 
obtaining adequate education; to assess changes occurring after 
acquisition of literacy skills with respect to their perceptions, 
recognition of the value of literacy skills in their daily lives; 
to collect information on th« eyperience in t h e literacy programmes 
of the new literates concerning their initial awareness of the lit- 
eracy progranmes; to obtain information for planning and implemen- 
ting future literacy efforts with respect to motivational tech- 
niques, learning and teaching techniques; and mistakes to be avoid- 
ed when conducting literacy programmes. 

Thailand. National Seminar on the National Literacy Campaign, Bang- 
kok, 19-20 December 1984. Bangkok. Department of Non-Formal 
Education, Ministry of Education. 1985. 85 p. mimeo. 

In order to distribute educational services to the disad- 
vantaged people, the Government of Thailand has set a target of 
reducing the illiteracy rate from 14,5 per cent by the year 1986 
which is the last year of the Fifth National Economic and Social 
Development Plan, In response to this policy, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has requested and been granted approval from the National 
Rural Development Committee and the National Committee on Non- 
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Formal Education to undertake a national campaign for literacy for 
the period of three years from 1984 to 1986, with the goal of pro- 
viding services to 1.5 million illiterate people. The project bsgan 
in 18 provinces in 1984 and in 1985 the campaign will be expanded 
to 54 provinces with a target of an additional 500,000 learners. 
The national campaign has strong support from provincial governors, 
educational administrators, representatives of the government and 
private agencies. The volunteer teachers who teach the illiterates 
are m<nbers of the communities participating in the campaign. They 
are children, grand-children, husbands, wives, friends or relatives 
of thu learners. 

UNESCO/UNDP. Functional teacher education programme development ; 
project findings and recommendations. Bangkok, UNDP, 1984. TT7 
101 p. (FMR/ED. OPS/84/262 (UNDP)) 'Restricted'. 

This document reports the functioning and achievement of 
the Functional Teacher Education Programme Development Project, 
and the findings of an internal evaluation of the Project at its 
termination. The evaluation team included several new faculty mem- 
bers not previously involved with the Project, The team drew upon 
the experiences of project personnel, project documents, and vari- 
ous evaluations of unit activities, in assessing project contrib- 
utions. 

The report is divided \nto four parts. Part 1 briefly re- 
views the history of the Chiangmai University, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, UNDP's and UNESCO's roles in the Faculty's development. It 
then examines the policy setting and objective problems of rural 
Northern Thai schools. Part 2 details the major project activities 
and achievements. Part 3 reports the evaluation findings, and Part 
4 lists major recommendations. 

At the tine of initiation of the project, the Faculty of 
Education, Chiangmai University, had begun work on a new teacher 
training programme suited to the special problems and needs of the 
northern region. The work emphasized, in particular, three areas: 
(i) revision of existing pre-service training systems and curric- 
ula to increase the relevance of subject matter, learning sequences 
and teacher competencies to northern regional problems; (ii) pro- 
vision of specifically designed in-service education programmes 
which would remedy ioentified learning/teaching problems; and (iii) 
provision of community education services for teachers and other 
local extension workers to bring the university and the communities 
served closer together. The direction oi these reforms was intended 
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to achieve the main educational aims of the National Education Re- 
form Committee's recommendations to promote knowledge, thinking 
ability, skills, and attitudes needed for knowledge of oneself, 
society, and environment in order to solve life's problems and en- 
hance the quality of life. 

It is in this context that the objectives and activities 
of the Functional Teacher Education Programme Development Project 
(THA/78/01 1 /A/01 /1 3) were designed. The project began after the 
signing of the Project Document by the Royal Thai Government, the 
Faculty of Education, Chiangmai University, UNDP, and UNESCO in 
October-November 1978. The initial agreement covers a four-year 
period. The Project Document underwent 1 1 revisions. Project life 
was extended through 1983. 



UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 



UNESCO. European Centre for Higher Education. Higher education in 
the Ukrainian SSR, prepared by the Ministry of Higher and Spec- 
ialized Secondary Education, Ukrainian SSR, ed. by W. Volman. 
Bucharest, CEPES, 1985, 80 p. (monograph on higher education). 

CEPES was created in 1972 to contribute to the development 
of higher education in the 37 Member States of the Europe Region 
(including Canada, USA and Israel), by promoting international co- 
operation in the field. It works in three main domains: informa- 
tion, communication and co-operation. The present report introduces 
the contemporary system of higher educat ion in ths Ukrainian SSR. 

The higher education of the Republic is an integral part 
of the system of higher education of the Soviet Union as a whole. 
The entire system of Soviet higuer education is based on the uni- 
form principles of socialist education. The work of military aca- 
demies and higher religious education are excluded from this re- 
port. At the outset this report elaborates and traces the develop- 
ment of higher education from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Then it deals with goals and functions, the content of higher 
education, research, forms of instruction and access to higher edu- 
cation. The following chapters elaborate on students, teaching 
staff, library services, the recognition of degrees, and placement 
of graduates. The last two chapters deal with international co- 
operation and prospects for the development and further implemen- 
tation of higher education. 
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UNESCO REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATION 
IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

Recent Publications 
(Supplement to List of Publications, 1985-1986) 



REGIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMES IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
(REPAP) 

Bulletin of the UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia and 
the Pacific 

No. 27 (October 1986): Unesco in Asia and the Pacific: 40 years 
2H ~~ US$ 12,00 

Education in Asia and the Pacific: reviews, reports and notes 

No, 23 (December 1986): Education in Asia and the Pacific: re- 
views, reports and notes US5 5.00 



Bibliographical Documents 
Accessions List, No. 67 (January-June 191*6) 

Periodicals of Asia and the Pacific; a selecte d list of titles 
received and their contents, No. 67 ( Jan'jary-june1986) 

Communication Technology 

Technical working Group Meeting on the Use of Advances in Com- 
munication Technologies for Higher Education Purpose, Bangkok, 
25-29 Ju^o 1985. Report. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 82 p. 

Educational Co-operation 

Roy Singh, Raja. Education in Asia and the Pacific: re trospect: 
prospect. Bangkok, UNE5U), 1986. 187, I-Vll p. US$ 5.00 



Higher Education 

Programme Review Workshop on Regional Co-operation in Higher Edu- 
cation for Development in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, 2- 
7 December 1985. Report. Jangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 35 p. 
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UNESCO. Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific. 
As ia-Pacific Programme of Educatio n fo r All (APPEAL) . Bangkok, 
0NE5CO, 1986. 45 p. 



Primary Education 

Regional Experts Meeting on the Regional Programme for the Uni- 
versalization and Renewal of Primary Education and the Eradi- 
cation of Illiteracy in Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok 20-27 May 
1986. Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for All (APPEAL); 
Final report. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 38 p. 



UNESCO-UNICEF Co-operation Programme 

UNESCO-UNICEF Co-operation in Asia and the Pacific. Bangkok, 
UNESCO, 1986. 119 p. and appendices. US$ 6.00 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT SERVICE (EPMS) 

Unesco Regional Development Workshop on Micro- level Educational 
Planning and Management with Focus on Meeting the Fducational 
Needs of Rural Areas, New Delhi, 16 October-2 November 1985. 
Report of the workshop. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 90 p. 

Zhang Fuguan. Training of educational administrators in China. 
Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 32 p. (Occasional paper in educational 
planning, management and statistics No, 12), 



ASIA AND THE PACIFIC PROGRAMME OF EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION FOR DEVELOPMENT (APEID) 

Educational Development 

APEID Regional Study Group Meeting on Identification of Causes 
of Educational Underdevelopment in Rural Areas and on Relevance 
of Education to the Rural Environment, Bangkok , 22 October-8 
November 1985. Final report, Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 54 p. 

US$ 4.00 



Educational Innovations 

Unesco Regional Consultation Meeting on the Asia and the Pacific 
Prog ramme of Educa t iona 1 mnovat ion for Development ( APE ID) , 
10th, Bangkok. 20-27 May 1986. Final report. Bangkok, UNESCO, 
1986 . 58 p. 
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APE ID Project Review Meeting on Raising the Achievement Level of 
Children in Primary Education, Bangkok, 10-19 February 1986 
Report of the meeting. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986, 48 p, US$ 3,00 

Secondary Education 

Forum Meeting op New Trends and Process of Secondary Education 
Port Moresby, 27 November-4 December 1986, Secondary ed ucation 
for the future; report. Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986\ p. US$ 4,00 

Teacher Education 

APEID Regional Technical Working Groi'p cum Training Workshop on 
In-service Training of Educational Personnel, Chiangmai, Thai- 
land, 29 October-16 November 1985. Tea cher development for ba t- 
ter pupil achievement; report . Bangkok, UNESCO^ 1986, 86 p. 

USf, 4,00 



EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT SERVICE (EFDS) 
Educational Building Occasional Papers 

No * 4 Expanding physical facilities for primary edu cation in 
Bhutan^ Bangkok, UNESCO, 1985, 65 p, illus, US$ 4,00 

POPULATION EDUCATION PROGRAMME SERVICE (PES) 

Population education in Asia and the Pacific; newslet ter and forum 
No, 24, 1986, 

Population education accessions list (January-June 1986> 

UNESCO. Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific. 
Manual for repacking of informa tion on population education' 
Bangkok UNE S ci o, i gft,. 94 p (Population^fducat ion Program^ 
Service). 3 



UNESCO. Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific 
Selected entries on demography and its bearing on populat ion 
education in seven Asian countries. Bangkok, UNESCO, — 19S6T 
198 (Population Education Programme Service. Abstract-bib- 
liography, series 7) 
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Newsletter (Advisory Committee for the Study of Southeast Asian 
Cultures) 

Vol, 6, No, 1 , June 1985 
PANAP - Performing Arts Newsletter in Asia and the Pacific 
Vol, III, No, 2, July 1986 

Sukhothai Newsletter (Sukhothai International Campaign) 
No, 1, March 1986 



OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL UNIT FOR SOCIAL AND HUMAN 
SCIENCES IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC (RUSHSAP) 

RUSHSAP Series on Occasional Monographs and Papers 

No, 15 Middle East interlude: Asian workers abroad; comparative 
" "study of four countries, ed, by Manolo, 1, Abella and 
Yogesh Atal. Bangkok, UNESCO. 1986, 360 p. US$ 15.00 

UNESCO Regional Expert Meeting on the Asia-Pacific Information 
Network in Social Sciences, Bangkok, 12-16 May 1986. Asia- 
Pacific Information Network in Social Sciences [APINESS3; 
report of a regional meeting, Bangkok, UNESCO, 1986. 63 p. 
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